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Coming Events 


Embarrassments are often caused by conflict- 
ing dates of the many religious organizations. 
The convenience of many could often be served 
if dates of important gatherings were known 
long enough in advance so that other meetings 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN 
will print a calendar of the more important 
scheduled meetings, especially of interdenomi- 
national organizations, so far as the informa- 
tion is furnished to the Editor. 


GoLpEN RULE DINNER, NEAR EAST RELIEF 
NewYork Ni Yo Ce ieee aneereareeerreecie Noy. 1 


FrepERAL CouNciL’s SociAL SERVICE ComMMISSION 
New: Work, Ni Ytreiiiice ciateracitanvercret Nov. 10 


INTERNATIONAL GoopWILL CoNGRESS 
New York, N. Y. Nov. 11-13 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL 
FEDERATION SECRETARIES 


New York, NS Wi. wear eee ote Nov. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE, FEDERAL CoUNCIL 
News York, Ni “Yew. eae acee Nov. 


FEDERAL CouUNCIL’s RESEARCH DEPT. 
New York, Nsw¥oe a csrtere ciety. cieraetorrer: Nov. 23 


Unitep STEWARDSHIP CoUNCIL 
Rochesters.N. iV dwewen osteo a eete oe Dec. 3-4 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES, QUADRENNIAL 
MEETING 


Rochester: Ne Va. cacemertente reece Dec. 5-12 


\ 
Boarp OF TRUSTEES, CHURCH PEACE UNION 
New York, NwOYo. 2220+. ceeeeay stevens Dec. 6 


NATIONAL INTERRACIAL CONFERENCE 
Washington, D. C. 


Councit oF CHurcH Boarps oF EDUCATION 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Home Missions CouNcIL 
Atlanticy City; oN x, omeeis sean eee Jan. 8-10 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .......... beret Jan. 10-12 


CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND CuRE oF WAR 
Washington, 1) Gileetee ane te nrc Jan. 14-18 


Foreign Missions CONFERENCE oF NortH AMERICA 
Detroit, Mich! stom yee ee eee Jan. 15-18 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, NATIONAL 
EpucatTion ASSOCIATION 


Gleveland) “Ohio: 2 ovic ce ese eee 


> 


CoNGRESS ON CHRISTIAN WoRK IN THE. CARIBBEAN 
Havana, Cuba June 20-30 


NATIONAL: EpUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Atlanta Gay sco. oh «8b oreaer June 30- July 5 
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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


A Prayer for True Patriotism 
(Election Day—Armistice Day—Thanksgiving Day) 


LMIGHTY GOD, Father of human- 
ity, we thank Thee for the heritage 
and privilege of our beloved country, and 
for the wisdom with which Thou hast led 
it from its perilous beginnings through all 
its difficulties and dangers to this day of 
grace; reverently we take it to our hearts 
as we lift our prayer to Thee, beseeching 
Thee with passionate tenderness that Thy 
people may be delivered from every evil, 
turned from every error, and kept in the 
highway of a divine vocation; that Thy will 
may be done in fraternal righteousness, and 
Thy purpose fulfilled in the amplitude, 
power and prophecy of a nation called of 
WNeestor avast and holy errand in the 
world; in Thy holy name. Amen. 


—From “Altar Stairs,’ by JosEpH Fort NEwron, 
Macmillan Co. 


What the Religious 


Census Shows 


r NHE final results of the 1926 Census 
of Religious Bodies, as lately an- 
nounced by the Department of 

Commerce, are decidedly encouraging. Ac- 

cording to the tabulated statistics, the total 

number of church members in the United 

States in 1926 was 54,624,976. When the 

preceding Federal Census was taken in 


1916, the results showed 41,926,854 mem- 


bers. This means a gain during the decade 
of 12,698,122, an average gain of approxi- 
mately three per cent annually. 

The detailed tables show that the Roman 
Catholic membership is 18,605,003. The 
Jewish membership is 4,087,357. Of the 
remaining total, approximately 30,640,000 
are Protestants. (The number is not easy 
to state precisely because of the uncertainty 
as to whether certain small bodies should 
be classified as “Protestant” or not.) The 
remainder—slightly more than one and a 
quarter million—are Eastern Orthodox, 
Christian Scientists, Mormons, Spiritualists 
and several small miscellaneous bodies. 


We do not regard it as especially profit- 
able to make spirited comparisons between 
Protestant and Catholic strength. We re- 
joice, rather, in the gain of every body of 
devout worshippers of God and disciples of 
Christ. But, since there has been so much 
buperticial , talk about the, “decline<or 
Protestantism,” it may be worth while to 
point out that the Roman Catholic gain be- 
tween 1916 and 1926 was 18.3 per cent and 
that during the same period the major 
Protestant churches gained 19.5 per cent. 
The figure of 19.5 per cent includes the 
record of the twenty-eight communions 
affliated with the Federal Council, and, in 
addition, the two largest Protestant bodies 
that sustain no relation to the Council, viz., 


the Southern Baptist Convention and the . 


Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Confer- 
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ence. To make an all-inclusive statement 
about Protestant gains during the decade is 
impossible, as certain small bodies were not 
reported in 1916. ‘The average of 19.5 per 
cent, however, is based on the statistics of 
nearly nine-tenths of Protestantism. Many 
individual denominations, of course, show 
a far less satisfactory situation. 

For those who are eager to make com- 
parisons, it should be pointed out that the 
Roman Catholic figures include all baptized 
persons, and therefore infants and children, 
while the Protestant statistics refer only to 
communicant members. The constant 2.8 
is ordinarily used as a multiplier for equal- 
izing the two sets of figures. The Protestant 
figure, multipled by 2.8, gives a total Prot- 
estant “constituency” of about 86,000,000. 

One of the striking facts disclosed by the 
Census is that, in the case of several Prot- 
estant bodies, the number of local congrega- 
tions has decreased during the same time 
that the number of church members was 
ieteasiie) | his 1s true, tor ‘example, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the Congre- 
gational Churches, the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., the Reformed Church in 
the U2S., and the United Brethren. ‘This 
is clearly to be explained by the distinct 
tendency during the last decade toward the 
elimination of over-churching. ‘Time was 
when the Protestant emphasis was on the 
organization of new churches, especially on 
the frontier. Today, it would not be untrue 
to say that our concern is not for more 
churches, but for better ones. 


The Summons of Armistice Day 


HE tenth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Armistice finds forward- 
looking men and women clinging 
tenaciously to the faith that a warless world 
can and will yet be established. ‘The sign- 
ing of the Pact of Paris by the representa- 


tives of the great powers makes doubly 


significant the observance of the Armistice 
season. Now, more than at any time since 
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the guns were silenced a decade ago, peace 
appears to be within our grasp. 

The manner in which the people of all 
countries have rallied to the support of this 
treaty is indeed heartening. We are dis- 
covering how deep-seated and how wide- 
spread is the desire of people generally to 
do away with war and the war system. 


This treaty, when ratified, will go a long 
way toward the establishment of a lasting 
and beneficent era of peace. But it will not 
go the whole way. It is right here that 
lovers of peace are apt.to blunder. It is one 
thing to renounce war by political proc- 
esses. It is quite another thing to strip war 
of all moral sanctions and so to cultivate the 
thinking of the world that peace and not 
war will be the natural and the normal state 
of affairs. ‘ 


Important as treaties are, they by no 
means guarantee the world’s peace. Laws 
and written agreements, generally, as far as 
the shaping of social habits is concerned, are 
incapable of generating that moral enthu- 
slasm so indispensable to their own proper 
observance and enforcement. When the 
Eighteenth Amendment, was written into 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the supporting legislation had been passed 
by Congress, there was a lamentable ten- 
dency to relax effort and to regard the battle 
for nation-wide sobriety as won. It is now 
clear that the struggle was not won when 
prohibition had become a part of the Con- 
stitution and the law of the land. National 
sobriety can only be accomplished by a sus- 
tained policy of temperance education. 


There is need, likewise, for a vigorous 
policy of education if world peace is to be 
achieved. The Paris Pact is a long step in 
the right direction, the legal expression of 
a moral demand. But let no one assume 


that this pact has been invested with a 


strange sort of magic process capable of 
sheathing at once the swords of the world. 
It hasn’t. It will yet be necessary, if en- 
during peace is to be consummated, to “a 


— 
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root beliefs that have been drilled into the 


thinking of vast numbers of people down 
through the centuries. 


The citizens of every nation must be made 
to see that war is not inevitable, that arma- 
ments do not provide security, that prepara- 
tion for war brings war, that all worthy 
Eidswor the. nations can best, be. served 
through cooperation. Education must sup- 
plement diplomacy if victory is to rest upon 
the standards of the peace-makers. The 
futility of violence will become apparent 
only to the degree in which men and women 
are made to realize the constructive power 
of goodwill. ‘The war idea must be sup- 
planted by the peace idea. 

Let war as a method of settling disputes 


_ between nations be renounced by the ratifi- 


ments. 


cation of the Paris Pact by all the govern- 
At the same time, let the idea of 


_war be repudiated by the peoples, and the 


tion be fully developed. 


positive agencies of international coopera- 


Only then will 
there be peace. 


Why the Religious Press 
N UNFORTUNATE tendency to 


discount the significance of the re- 
ligious press seems to prevail in many 
quarters. Not a few seem to feel that the 
new interest shown in religion by the daily 


newspapers and the popular magazines 
-makes the Church’s own publications less 


necessary today. A little reflection will 
show how shallow such an opinion is. 
Without attempting a complete state- 
ment, it may surely be said that among the 
‘major objectives of the religious press— 
objectives which no other journals set for 
themselves—are the following: 
~ (1) To help people keep their faith in 
the spiritual meaning of life in a day when 
a host of influences are tending to batter it 


down. 


(2) To sustain confidence in the funda- 


-mental importance of the Church at a time 


when it is under a heavy fire of criticism. 
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(3) To hold up every phase of human 
life and relationships to the mind and spirit 
of Christ, not allowing any area of social 
life to be exempt from His sway. 

(4) To keep church people from becom- 
ing complacent, helping them to be open- 
eyed and sympathetic toward progressive 
influences in the Church, such as the move- 
ment toward larger Christian unity, the 
new emphasis on fellowship in the mission- 
ary enterprise and the fresh grappling with 
the issue of peace and war. 


The Immortal Dreamer 


F THERE are moderns who have as- 

| sumed that John Bunyan and “Pil- 

grim’s Progress”? were hopelessly out 

of date, the revival of interest in the man 

and his work, in view of the three- 

hundredth anniversary of his birth this 

month, must come as a surprise. They are 
being reminded, for example, 


that “‘Pilgrim’s Progress”’ has been trans- 
lated into one hundred and twenty- 
four languages and dialects—more, 
it is believed, than any other book 
except the Bible; 


that a man like George Bernard Shaw, 
who could hardly be regarded as 
biased in favor of a sturdy evan- 
gelical, compares Bunyan’s literary 


merit with Shakespeare’s; 


that Bunyan, so far from being exclu- 
sively other-worldly, bore vigorous 
witness against the immoralities of 
Restoration England and had a 
genuine concern for social better- 


ment; 


that, so far from being a sheer individ- 
ualist, he dreamt of a united fellow- 
ship of Christians, in which all 
“circumstantials” should be subordi- 
nated to the great fundamentals of 
“faith in Christ and holiness of 


life.” 
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The truth is that Bunyan’s great allegory 
is one of the books that have a timeless 
quality because of their rare understanding 
of the heart of man.. “All the places and 
all the persons and all the adventures that 
John Bunyan saw in his sleep are all in your 
heart and in mine. All the cities, all the 
roads that lead from one city to another, 
with all the paths and all the by-paths— 
rll the adventures, experiences, endurances, 
conflicts, overthrows, victories—all are 
within us.” 


Our conception of the Christian pilgrim- 
age has enlarged since Bunyan’s day as new 
areas of Christian responsibility have 
loomed before us, but his central message is 
as relevant as ever. For what, above all, 
he was saying is that man is neither a crea- 
ture of a moment nor a meaningless ma- 
chine, but a pilgrim of eternity meant for.a 
spiritual destiny. 

On last Palm Sunday, a little group 
joined Bishop McInnes in a pilgrimage 
from Bethany to Jerusalem, over the road 
that humanity’s Great Pilgrim took on the 
first Palm Sunday. At different stages on 
the road, the Bishop read the verses with 
which Bunyan described the steadfast pil- 
grim. Those words, illumined by the 
memory of the Lord of all true pilgrims, 
may well echo across the centuries as a liv- 
ing message for our own day: 


“Who would true valour see, 

Let him come hither; 

One here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather. 

There’s no discouragement 

Shall make him once relent 

His first avow’d intent 
To be a pilgrim. 


“‘Whoso beset him round 

With dismal stories, 

Do but themselves confound— 
His strength the more is. 

No lion can him fright, 

He’ll with a giant fight, 

But he will have a right 
To be a pilgrim. 
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“FYobgoblin nor foul fiend, 
‘Can daunt his spirit; 
He knows he at the end 
Shall life inherit. 
Then fancies fly away; 
He’|l fear not what men say; 
He’ll labor night and day 
To be a pilgrim.” 


“Growing Up’’ 


E RECENTLY had the good for- 
; tune to read the most delightful 


and altogether lovely little book of 
sex information for children that has ever 
come under our notice. It bears the title, 


-“Growing Up,” (published by Macmillan 


Co., 1928, $1.75) and is written by Karl 
de Schweinitz, one of the leading social 
workers of America. 

The purpose of the volume is to tell boys 
and girls how they became alive, were born 
and grew up. The story is told with such 
exquisite charm, refreshing candor, child- 
like simplicity and absorbing interest that 
we heartily wish every child in the country 
might have this clear and sunny introduc- 
tion to the facts of life. | 

Parents who have wanted their children 
to understand the meaning and beauty of 
sex but have found themselves tongue-tied 
and helpless will find the volume a golden 
treasure. We prophesy that any pastor who 
introduces fathers and mothers to this book 
will find himself receiving their deep and 
lasting gratitude. 


1908 - 1928 


HE next issue of the FEDERAL Coun- 

CIL BULLETIN will be a special Anni- 
versary Number, in recognition of the 
completion of two decades of cooperative 
service on the part of the American 
Churches comprising the Council. The re- 
markable growth in the spirit and practice 
of Christian unity that has taken place 
during that time will be reviewed, and in- 


forming and stimulating articles by some 
of the honored leaders in the movement 


will be presented. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


Part of a Sermon Delivered at the Opening Service of the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, October 10, 1928 


By Rr. Rey. Cuartes PaLMerston AnpERsoN, Bishop of Chicago 


always be the central feature of our religion. 


| Deere discipleship to Jesus Christ must 
This 


personal element is 
“Come unto Me,” ‘says our Lord. 
“Follow Me.” 


conspicuous and 
“Abide 


in Me.” “T am come that ye might 


have life.” “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” . 


“He that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness 
but shall see the light of life.’ These utterances 
would be repellent if they did not come from Him 


. who is conscious of His oneness with God. He it 


We have 


is whose disciples and followers we are. 


. joyfully accepted Him as our Leader, Teacher, Guide, 


Saviour and God. We have pledged Him a loyalty 


which takes precedence of all other loyalties. 


But because the Christian religion is such an in- 
tensely personal thing, it must also be an intensely 
social thing. Because it is something between God 


» and man, it must necessarily be something between 
-man and man, between man and his neighbor, between 


man and his business, between man and his country. 
It must go with men wherever they go in their con- 


tacts with the world. 


y world is the subject of redemption. 


It is a great thing for a man to be able to say, “I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave Himself for me.” That, however, is not all 
that there is to religion. God loves you and me, but 
that does not exhaust the love of God. “God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son.” The 
“Thy Kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven” 


_’ is an authoritative definition of the reach of religion. 


“The Kingdoms of this world are become the King- 
doms of our Lord and of His Christ and He shall 
reign forever and ever.” 


Rexicion, Business, “Po.itics” 
The followers of Christ have undertaken to try 


to bring it to pass that the sovereignty of Jesus Christ 


will be universally recognized—that governments will 
recognize that they are under His sway—that indus- 
try will be operated in accordance with the moral law 


of the Kingdom of God—that commerce shall be con- 


ducted on the basis of the Golden Rule—that society 


and civilization will become Christian in their struc- 
ture and ideals. There is no sphere of human conduct, 


if . ° e . ° e ° 
‘whether in society or business or politics, in which 


the follower of Che can detach himself from his 
religion. 


You will not construe this as a plea for the in- 
trusion of politics and economics in the pulpits and on 
the platforms of the Church. The Church has some- 
thing more important to do. It is one thing, however, 
to bring party politics and economic theories into the 
range of church activity. It is a vastly different thing 
to bring the force of religious conviction and expe- 
rience into action in our social and political life. Party 
politics pollute religion, but religion purifies politics. 
Wherever the Church spends its energies on social 
and political reform, or undertakes to fight the world’s 
political and social battles by using the world’s 
weapons, or identifies itself with the world in the 
hope of producing a glorified human society by ex- 
ternal pressure, the result will inevitably be a loss of 
morale. 


Ecclesiastical politics are no better than any other 
kind of politics. The ambition to be a Boniface VIII 
may produce an Alexander VI. It is beginning at 
the wrang end. It is patching up the machinery of 
society which may work today and break down to- 
morrow, instead of reconstructing the motives of 
men. It is trying to compel unconverted men to enter 
the Kingdom of God which their eyes have not seen, 
before creating in them a passion for the righteous- 
ness which is in Christ Jesus. The Church, as such, 
does not know political parties nor economic theories. 
These are not the business of the Church. But it is 
distinctly the business of the Church to know religion, 
to know “faith and morals,’ to “know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge” and which cannot 
be excluded from anything affecting humanity, to 
generate the love of Christ and liberate it so that men 
will seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness. 


It is the business of the Church to promote the 


Kingdom of God, which is righteousness and peace 


and joy; to be the leaven which leavens the whole 
lump, to penetrate and permeate the social, industrial 
and political order, without surrendering to them or 
occupying the same level with them; to insist that 
business and politics are not outside the realm of 
morality and religion and to claim the supremacy of 
Jesus Christ over every department of human life. 
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If, for any reason, the Church failed at this point, it 
would go into moral bankruptcy and cease to be the 
executive agency of the Kingdom of God. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


This function of the Church as the leaven of society 
is well illustrated in the environment of this conven- 
tion in this capital city of the United States of Amer- 
ica. On this hill the Bishop of Washington and his 
fellow-laborers are erecting a magnificent cathedral 
church as a witness to the Christian faith. On yonder 
hill is the seat of government. It is inconceivable 
that the Church as represented in this national cathe- 
dral should not seek the privilege of being the friend 
and helper of the nation as represented in Congress. 
It is inconceivable that the national government should 
be unconcerned in those moral and spiritual values 
for which the Church specifically stands and without 
which the strongest government would topple like a 
house of cards. The Church is bound to teach good 
citizenship and to recognize the nation as an institu- 
tion having. divine sanction. The State can claim on 
Christian principles that “the powers that be are 
ordained of God” and that “rulers are not a terror 
to good works but to the evil.” 


Nevertheless, the most ardent American patriot 
would have nothing but scorn for the Church if it 
did not look to a higher source than any national 
government for its religious authority and sanction. 
He would be both amazed and amused at the idea 
of obtaining the approval of Congress of our manner 
of worshipping God. Christianity is not inimical to 
nationalism, but nationalism has often been inimical 
to Christianity. The Christian Church is essentially 
super-national and catholic in its character and out- 
look, 

Our religious citizenship is in the Kingdom of God. 
Our political citizenship is in the United States of 
America. “A free Church in a free State” is our 
ideal. It is an ideal that has never been wholly real- 
ized in the older countries of Christendom and has 
never been severely tested in our-own. “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and unto God the 
things that are God’s,” said our Lord. At the same 
time He warned His followers that they would be 
delivered up into prison and brought before kings 
and rulers for loyalty to God. It soon happened that 
when the disciples rendered unto God the things 
that are God’s they were accused of treason. When 
they were charged with turning the world upside 
down and having “another King, Jesus,” they could 
not deny their allegiance to Christ even though they 
claimed loyalty to Cesar also, When they were ac- 
cused before the civil authorities of teaching Christ 
and filling the city with His doctrine, there was only 
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T IS one thing to bring party politics and 
economic theories into the range of church 
activity. It is a vastly different thing to bring 
the force of religious conviction and experience 
into action in our social and political life. . . . 
It is the business of the Church to insist that busi- 
ness and politics are not outside the realm of 


morality and religion. 
—Bishop Anderson 


one thing that they could say—“We ought to obey God 
rather than men.” They took the consequences and 
rejoiced “that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for His Name.” 


While recognizing the might of the State in the 
political realm, the Church cannot admit the omnip- 
otence of the State in the realm of conscience, nor 
its infallibility in the realm of doctrine, nor its im- 
peccability in the realm of morals. Nations operate 
under the sovereignty of God, and should they set 
the law of God at defiance, the Church of God must 
fearlessly contend that “righteousness alone exalteth 
a nation and that sin is a reproach to any people.” 
“Go ye and tell that fox,” said our Lord of ‘King 
Herod. And the day has not yet come when the 
brilliant iniquities of the mighty should escape rebuke 
in the name of the Lord. 


The State did not create the Church, nor society, 
nor the family, nor public worship, nor sacraments, 
nor religious orders, nor missionary societies, nor, 
until the Church led the way, hospitals and universi- 
ties and institutions of benevolence. The Church has 
done pioneer work, against all sorts of odds, in the 
things that make for a better world, and any attempt 
to coerce the Church into conformity with national 
ideals or standards would be an intolerable tyranny 
which in the long run would work more harm to the 
State than to the Church. 


Morar FREEDOM FOR THE CHURCH 


The Church, however, cannot consistently claim re- 
ligious freedom for itself unless at the same time it 
claims freedom for the State. The State 
must be free to deal in its own way with its own 
heterogeneous constituency and cannot be expected 
to be at the beck and call of some one religiously 
homogeneous group when there are many such groups. 
The State must be free to keep order, to levy taxes, 
to establish or demolish tariffs, to regulate commerce 
and traffic, to legislate on matters pertaining to mar-_ 
riage and the school, to accept or reject world courts 
and leagues of nations, to declare war or to advocate 
the outlawry of war, as it has recently so happily 
done. In the discharge of these functions the State 
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can brook no ecclesiastical interference from any 


quarter, Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. 
1 


_ At the same time, the Church, whose members are 
also citizens, could not live or breathe if it were not 


free to exalt Jesus Christ, whose realm embraces all 
nations and in whom there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. The Church 
must be free to teach the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man in all their far-reaching social 
implications—free to fix men’s hopes on the Cross of 
Christ and not on the sceptre of Czsar—free to 


' preach the love of God and neighbor, not as sentimen- 


tality or gush, but as the greatest power in the world 
which can be brought to bear upon the greatest prob- 
lems in the world—free to teach that the Christian 
doctrine of love involves bringing our social and in- 
ternational problems before the tribunal of reason, 


_ conscience and spiritual force, rather than physical 
torce—free to preach Christian righteousness among 


nations, even when it is in conflict with government 
policies—free to preach peace, the peace that rests on 
righteousness and love and a reverence for human 
‘personality which are outraged by war and the hates 
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and lies that war engenders—free to teach Christian 
morality even when it opposes or transcends conven- 
tional standards. 


A free Church in a free State is a thrilling and 
hazardous experiment. If it should come to pass that 
these two freedoms, these two loyalties, clash, there 
may be times when there is no other choice for the 
disciple of Christ than to follow the example of 
Christ and the noble army of martyrs and be pre- 
pared to save his soul by losing his life for the King- 
dom of God’s sake. The blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the Church. Who would venture to pre- 
dict that the days of martyrdoms have gone by for- 
ever? 

I plead for a free and courageous pulpit—not a 
pulpit that invades territories which do not belong 
to it or that exploits personal opinions and prejudices 
under the zegis of the sanctuary, but a pulpit of brave 
and stalwart ambassadors of Christ who will not 
shun to declare the whole counsel of God, nor cease 
to teach and preach Jesus Christ in those many spheres 
of life where He is still a stranger. 


The Need of a Spiritual Element in Education 


By Rurus M. Jonegs, Professor in Haverford College * 


plumb-line in His hand. It is a vivid figure 
There 
is a principle of moral gravitation which works as 
universally and as inescapably as does the physical 
force which Newton defined in his famous law. No 
‘one likes “gravitation” when, through his own blun- 
ders, his staging has broken and he finds himself 
sliding down a steep roof, to take a plunge into space 
‘out beyond the eaves. But gravitation goes right on 
“working” in spite of the loud cries of protest. So, 
too, this other, deeper kind of gravitation, which 
reveals the moral trend of the eternal nature of things, 
does not always consult our likes and dislikes, does 
not wait for our vote of approval. It operates, and 
leaves us staring in wonderment. It is well, perhaps, 
that someone should call attention to the fact that 
that old plumb-line of God, which the prophet saw, is 
still there and, what is more ominous, that much of 
the structure which we are now building is unplumb 


_ and top-heavy and likely to collapse. 


_* We are indebted to World Unity for this great statement, here 
slightly abbreviated. 


NE of the great prophets of Israel, in an acute 
crisis of national history, saw God holding a 


and it stands as an indubitable reality, not only in 
_ Biblical times, but in all generations as well. 


As a person walks the streets of Tokyo or Yoko- 
hama today, he is hardly conscious of the fact that 
these cities suffered a disaster five years ago, greater 
than any that ever befell a city of major size in the 
history of the world. It appears, then, that a country 
can survive a catastrophe which touches only its visible 
assets, which destroys only its warehouses, its office 
buildings, its shops and its homes. But if some 
calamity affects the fertility of the soil of a country, 
or saps away the vitality of its atmosphere, then the 
collapse, as has happened more than once in the course 
of history, proves to be final and irremediable. 
Among these deeper invisible assets, without which 
life on a lofty scale cannot go on, one must include 
the moral and spiritual quality of a people. It is the 
most vital and essential single asset of a civilization 
and, when that asset wanes and vanishes away, the 
civilization that has lost it inevitably collapses. Now, 
it is just there, in that kind of collapse, that our 
present danger lies. 

We have surpassed all previous limits of knowl- 
edge, wealth, and the use of motive power. But, alas, 
none of these achievements makes us better men. 
There is no equation between bank accounts and 
goodness of heart. Knowledge is by no means the 
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same thing as wisdom or nobility of spirit. Increase 
of power has brought with it a whole new crop of 
temptations. We have unearthed tremendous secrets 
of life and death, and they do not stay hidden away 
in laboratories and scientific books. They filter down 


and become the property of the rank and file of our 


people. The common man of the street has them to 
use and he is not morally trained to use them. We 
have flung open the doors of freedom to persons of 
every class and walk of life, and we have not in a 
corresponding degree brought up the moral and 
spiritual side of life, without which the world cannot 
be made safe for democracy or for any other issues 
of responsibility. 

Just that constructive work of building the founda- 
tions of society is, no doubt, what our vast educational 
system ought to be doing. But, unfortunately, it is not 
doing it. The world has never seen before such an 
immense army of educators at work on the youth of 
the country, nor has there ever been before in the 
history of the world such a generous outlay of money 
for education, both lower and higher. The total 
effect, however, is disappointing, and misses the cen- 
tral point. Our institutions of learning produce some 
good scholars and give a body of scientific facts to a 
great number. But there is a pitiable failure in the 
main business of education which is, or should be, 
the formation of character, the culture of the spirit, 
the building of the soul. We do everything else well 
—except just those imponderable things which are, 
after all, of the most supreme importance. 


\ 


EverYTHING—ExcEpt THE GREAT THING 


We have learned, almost magically, how to increase 
speed of travel, but we have not learned how to 
utilize the time we have saved so as to improve in a 
corresponding way the quality of the life of the 
traveler. We can go with unbelievable rapidity, but 
we have only the vaguest idea as to where we are 
going, or as to what kind of persons we shall be 
when we get there! We have conquered the atom, 
but we have neglected the deeper problem of the soul 
of man. We know how to build bridges and sky- 
scrapers with marvelous ingenuity and engineering 


_ skill, but we are profoundly ignorant about the laws 


and principles of building personal lives and char- 
acters. None of us would trust his precious body 
on a bridge which was built in the hit-or-miss fashion 
according to which we shape the personalities and 
build the interior lives of the youth entrusted to us. 
We have only the slightest insight about the right 
method of shaping disposition in the lives of little 
children and yet disposition is a primary factor for 
either happiness or success of life. We have done 
very little to organize and sublimate the primitive in- 


stincts and emotions of our children and yet it is by 
such means that. all the highest loyalties of the soul 
are formed. We have no technic for the right cul- 
ture of the imagination. We teach boys and girls to 
use the question mark everywhere, but we do not 
equally well teach them to feel wonder, awe and ad- 
miration—in short, to use the exclamation point. © 
They finish their education with a head full of items 
of knowledge, but with untrained hearts and unformed 
spirits. They fail to see what life is for. They have 
lost their vision splendid of the significance of things. 
They flounder about with mechanistic theories and 
materialistic views. Our entire system of education 
needs revision and our whole technic of moral and 
spiritual culture needs to be re-formed. There are 
genuine, unspoiled youth, like Lindbergh, among us, 
in all our states, and in most of our towns and vil- 
lages, but there are unmistakable signs of danger and 

clear intimations that all is not well with us. | 


Mopern “‘Mosy Dicks” 


Macbeth thought he heard a voice say: .“Sleep no 
more! Macbeth doth murder sleep.” So now, we 
cannot lie down and be at our comfortable ease. It 
is not the time to say: ‘Peace, Peace—a little more 
sleep, a little more slumber, a little more folding of 
the hands in sleep.” Melville’s extraordinary story 
of “Moby Dick,” the white whale of the southern 
seas, is a significant parable of life. There are giant 
forces, like “Moby Dick,” blind and furious, wild 
and destructive, if they are once aroused and let 
loose. We see them at the present moment, playing 
havoc with the old settled civilization of Russia and 
of China and we may well believe that “Moby Dick” 
has not yet run his full course of destructive en- 
deavors. 

One way out of the difficulty is to get some Mus- 
solini to manage our world for us. We have dis- 
covered how dangerous freedom is. We know what 
“a mess’ we make of it when we get it. Shall we 
revert to the old remedy proposed by Thomas Hobbes 
in the seventeenth century? He declared that man 
always acts selfishly. He is always “mean, ferocious 
and nasty’; therefore life can be made safe only by 
setting up a government with absolute power, in the 
form of what Hobbes called a “Leviathan.” His 
“Leviathan” is a sovereign to whose will everyone 
must submit as to a god with divine right of control. 

This “Leviathan” solution is no solution at all. 
We shall never get our good world by selecting a 
despot to manage our freedom for us. Self-govern-— 
ment is a bold adventure, but we shall never be 
satisfied with any social and political world in which 
we cannot all share and which we do not all help to 
build. , 
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_ truer, deeper moral and spiritual society. 
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‘4 The real solution, the only sound solution, is a 
Science 
can help us to build that. It can assist us to eliminate 
some of the survivals that have carried over from 
ages of superstition and it can enable us to utilize 
the forces which the laboratories discover. It can, 
perhaps, by a sound system of eugenics, lead the way 
But, after 
all, as Kant said long ago, nothing is absolutely good 
in this world, or in any other world, but a good will, 
and the good will is not the product of the scientific 
method. There is no substitute for self-discipline, 
or for moral insight and control. 


toward a better biological race of men. 
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I am appealing, then—not certainly for a restric- 
tion of science—but for a deeper and more construc- 
tive culture, a culture that concerns itself with the 
fundamental aims and values of life. 1 am asking 
that we should be as profoundly interested in the 
nature of the soul as we now are in the structure of 
the atom, that we shall take up the task of building 
lives with the same seriousness we have shown in 
our immense engineering triumphs over external ob- 
stacles. What we lack most is the discovery that 
life is an adventure great enough and interesting 
enough to draw upon all our springs of interest and 
to quicken all those deeper and diviner capacities in 
us, which make us really men. 


A VERITABLE PROGRAM OF PEACE 


By NicHotas Murray But er, President of Columbia University 


This statement by the president of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, especially 


timely in view of the approaching observance of Armistice Day, should stir the thinking of the whole 


nation. 


i NHE Pact of Paris, signed August 27, 1928, 
renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy, marks the longest step forward since 

the noble movement to lift civilized nations above 


the barbarity and cruelty of international war be- 
gan. The Pact was signed by fifteen governments 


_ and has been subsequently adhered to by nearly 


every stable and responsible government in the 


world. This means that in their international rela- 


tions and in their international business none of 
these governments will hereafter contemplate war, 
talk of war or prepare for war. From this time on, 
war, if it comes, will be a symbol of broken faith 
and shattered ideals. 


The Pact of Paris rests not upon the artificial 
agreement of governments, but upon the moral con- 
viction and determination of self-governing peoples 
who bend governments to their will. Its weight 
and its value in fixing national ideals and in shaping 


_ national policies cannot be over-estimated. 


The Pact of Paris opens wide the gate to inter- 
national peace. To enter at that gate and to travel 
the path to peace there are several things which the 
tesponsible leaders of civilization should quickly do. 
These constitute a veritable program of peace. They 
are: 

1. To substitute for Departments or Ministries 

of War, Navy and Aviation a single Department or 
_ Ministry of National Defense, with sub-divisions for 


_ the Army, the Navy and the Air Forces. The Irish 


Tree State has already led the way in substituting 


Yeh 


a Minister of Defense for the conventional Minister 
of War, and in [france M. Painlevé, Minister of 
War, has suggested that the same step be taken. 
The economic gain by taking this action would be 
considerable, the administrative gain would be still 
greater, and the psychological gain would be greatest 
of all. There is no longer room for the word “war” 
in the permanent organization of any government 
signatory to the Pact of Paris or giving adherence 
thereto. 

‘2. To abolish compulsory military service and to 
reduce the armies of the world to police forces and 
skeletons of an emergency organization as is now 
the case in Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States. The last word on army organization and 
use in a peace-loving democracy was spoken by 
Elihu Root in his five classic reports as Secretary 
of War, followed in like spirit by the late Viscount 
Haldane when Secretary of State for War in the 
Government of Great Britain. These statesmen 
have pointed the way. 

3. To get rid of battleships, destroyers, sub- 
marines and like instruments for the destruction of 
life and property and to maintain navies of peace. 
These will doubtless consist of cruisers of an agreed 
number, tonnage and equipment for purposes of 
police and relief work, and for sea patrol. Com- 
petitive navy building is a provocative scandal. 

4. To develop speedily a controlling body of inter- 
national law and a code of international conduct. 
The more closely these follow the evolution of the 
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common law of England, doubtless the sounder and 
safer they will be, but much material is now ready 
to be cast in code or statutory form. 

5. To strengthen the authority of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The Hague, as 
well as that of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
there, and to build up other institutions for con- 
ciliation and arbitration, as needed, for use when 
the ordinary processes of diplomacy halt or fail. 

6. To increase the prestige and uphold the au- 
thority of the League of Nations. 

7. To move toward the quick carrying out of the 
plan projected by Secretary Blaine nearly half a 
century ago, and to bring the governments of the 
American continent into stated and formal coopera- 
tion, without dictation or overlordship on the part 
of any one of them. 


‘Must We 


ECRETARY OF STATE KELLOGG will dis- 
cuss the international situation growing out of the 
signing of the Paris Peace Pact, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the afternoon of Armistice Sunday, 
on the occasion of the Goodwill Congress, scheduled 
to convene in New York City, November 11-13, under 
the auspices of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches. Many notables of 
the peace movement will appear on the platform with 
Mr. Kellogg, including Major Georges Scapini, mem- 
ber of the French Chamber of Deputies, and Dr. 
Frederick W. Norwood, Pastor of City Temple, 
London, England, who will speak on the subject, “The 
Invisible Army, Which Way Does It March?’ 
“Must’We Have War?” is the central theme of 
this year’s Congress, with specific emphasis being 
given to the possibilities of peace latent in the Kellogg 
Outlawry of War Treaty. The religious, industrial 
and economic aspects of the peace and war question 
will be discussed by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, 
William Green, President of the American Federation 
-of Labor, and Roger W. Babson, of Boston. One 
of the outstanding events of the Congress will be the 
delivery of the Memorial Message by Colonel Edward 
M. House whose theme, as announced, is “Armistice 
Day—then, November 11, 1918—now, November 11, 
1928.” 
International goodwill messages will be sent out 
“over the air’ by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and Dr. Daniel A. Poling, the last 
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8. To develop, in cooperation with the League of 
Nations or otherwise, a plan for safeguarding the 
peoples of the Orient and for protecting them from 
exploitation by any people, government or private 
interest. 


9. To maintain and multiply those contacts, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual, which so greatly pro- 
mote international sympathy and understanding, and 
which at the same time advance national pride and 


satisfaction. Science, literature, the fine arts, to- 


_ gether with visits by representative and guiding per- 


sonalities, are the most potent instruments with which 
to develop and to safeguard the international mind. 
All this the Pact of Paris suggests and makes pos- 
sible. It is a program of peace for the constructive 
statesmanship of today and tomorrow. 


Have War?”’ 


addressing himself particularly to the responsibility 
of youth in the attainment of international concord. 
An “International Banquet” will be held at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria on the evening of November 12, at which 
time addresses will be made by the consular represen- 
tatives of various governments. Justice Florence E. 
Allen of the Ohio Supreme Court will also speak 
on this occasion, as will Owen D. Young and William 
E. Dever, formerly Mayor of Chicago. 

“An Estimate of the Progress in a Ten Years’ 
Crusade for a Warless World” will be made at one © 
of the public sessions of the Congress by Chaplain 
Gill Robb Wilson of the American Legion, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 

A number of round-table discussions will feature 
this year’s Congress. The Paris Peace Pact, the out- 
lawry of war, the reduction and limitation of arma- — 
ment and the Monroe Doctrine will be made the 
themes of Conference discussions, under the guiding 
hand of such experts as Major General John F. 
O’Ryan, Professor Philip C. Jessup, Frofessor Clyde 
Eagleton, Linley V. Gordon, and Justice Florence 
Pellet, 

The closing session of the Congress will be in the 
nature of a mass meeting to be addressed by Senator 
William E. Borah and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Dr. Donald J. Cowling, President of Carleton College, 
is chairman of the Committee on Message and 
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~ Currents in the Life of the World’s Youth 
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By Basin Maruews, Editorial Secretary, World’s Alliance of 
Young Mewn’s Christian Associations 


section of the general life of the world at that 

time. The younger generation, taken as whole, 
shares the outlook and does what the rest of the 
world does. It does this, certainly, with greater 
vigor and speed, with less regard for consequences, 
and in a more uncompromising way than its elders. 
What youth does, however, is normally not radically 
contrary to what its elders do. In this sense, then, 
youth is just a warmer and more rapid current in 
the general stream of the world’s life. 

It is, however, equally true that each new genera- 
tion of youth not only “goes faster and farther on 
the same road,” but also actually drives the road into 
new territory hitherto unexplored. Youth is molded 
by its reactions to the environment in which it lives 
during its malleable years. That environment has 
far less influence on the older generation whose out- 
look and character are already fixed. If, then, youth 
at any particular hour in the world’s history lives 
through its plastic years in a unique environment, if 
it passes through overwhelmingly powerful expe- 


; OUTH at any given moment is simply a cross- 


riences, if it suffers volcanic upheaval of the very soil 


of life, and if earthquake brings the buildings that 
have stood for centuries crashing down in ruin, then 
the youth of that generation may be expected to have 
attitudes and an outlook drastically unlike those of 
the previous generation. 

That is precisely what has happened to youth across 


the world today. 


NATIONALISM AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR RELIGION 


The imagination staggers when we recall that out 
of the old empires of Russia, Germany, Austria- 


“Hungary and Turkey, new states have been formed 


giving expression to the nationalist ambitions of Pole, 
Lithuanian, Latvian and Finn, Czechoslovak, Hun- 
garian, Serb and Croat, Syrian, Palestinian, Meso- 
potamian, Arab and Egyptian; while the whole 
direction of Russian and Turkish civilizations, and 
therefore the future of their youth, has been turned 


_in a wholly new direction from religious absolutism 


to secular dictatorships of untold possibilities. Simul- 
taneously, Chinese youth is sharing in the agonies of 
new birth of the greatest nation on earth, while the 
strong wine of nationalism is tingling in the con- 


- sciousness of Indian youth; and for young.Jewry the 


new era opened to Zionist aspirations has transformed 


the horizon. 
_ ‘In this sphere alone nationalism must be said to 


have become almost a substitute for religion with the 
one hundred and twenty millions of youth (that is, 
the. population between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
five) living in China, India, Indonesia and the Arab 
world. In those lands youth is fighting for self- 
determination, which, on the other hand, has been 
secured in the new republics and kingdoms of post- 
war Europe. This force has opened alluring new 
horizons in front of the youth of those countries. 
Bolshevism has similarly set a new world of achieve- 
ment before the youth of the republics that look to 
Moscow as their head; and to millions of the new 
generation in other lands. 

Youth always becomes more passionate in its pur- 
suit of an idea or ideal when it sees it incorporate in 
a heroic leader. Each of these new ideals has found 
its incarnations for youth. The Soviet ideal in Lenin, 
the democratic nationalist in Sun Yat Sen and Gandhi, 
the more imperial national ideal as embodied in 
Mustapha Kemal or Mussolini, or the ideal of re- 
building, by hard work, solid national foundations as 
incarnate in Hindenburg, may be said to carry the 
discipleship of the youth of probably more than half 
the human race. Students of youth living in the rela- 
tively unshaken lands of Scandinavia, Britain and 
North and South America, have difficulty in seizing 
adequately the fact that the movements and ideals 
of which we have given a list here have shaken the 
life of youth in other countries to its foundations. 

Tangled up with all these specific problems is 'the 
whole change of outlook that comes from the general 
triumphant onward sweep of materialistic secular 
civilization. This movement has, of course, already 
gone far in the Western world and is hourly increas- 
ing its hold. The effects are increasing with startling 
speed and over ever-expanding areas in Asia and 
Africa. As a result, we can watch everywhere old 
traditional faiths and customs crumbling. An equally 
transforming series of moral, intellectual and spiritual 
upheavals and conflicts is going on in the mind of 
youth. Many of them take the form of mental proc- 
esses and discussion, but we find even deeper and 
more profound change going on in ways that seem 
independent of thought processes. It is as though 
the very atmosphere in the region of moral authority 
and spiritual faith is undergoing a climatic change. 

This world-wide irresistible tidal sweep of secular 
civilization has a principal instrument, the modern 
technical miracles of science. These fill the life of 
youth. There is a sense in which youth has more leisure 
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? over large areas of the world today than ever before. 


But that leisure is occupied by new pleasures and 
preoccupations brought by these technical things—the 
cinema, wireless, the dance-hall and a whole complex 
of ingenious and extremely attractive occupations 
which occupy the senses generally in external ways 
and give extraordinarily little time for the deeper 
roots of personality to grow. 

Many millions of the new generation are the off- 
spring of people who inherited from specifically re- 
ligious parents all the moral standards on which the 
structure of at least Western civilization rests. Those 
parents, in rejecting the religious convictions which 
are the hidden roots of morality, have only been able 
to pass on to the new generation moral attitudes, but 
without any ultimate spiritual authority. The war 
challenged and shattered many of these moral atti- 
tudes. The subsequent excited, nervous reactions and 
search for sensation and the desire to live at least 
this life and have a good time, have undermined 
others. We have, therefore, a swift, moral dry-rot 
eating invisibly but persistently into the supports of 
family life and of civic and national citizenship. 


Macuint Destroyinc PERSONALITY 


Similarly, the mass system of modern industrialism, 
with its tendency to eliminate the sense of personal 
interest in a product and of personal relationship be- 
tween employer and employed, and its whole mecha- 
nistic structure, is again invisibly but disastrously 
undermining personality and the sense of individual 
responsibility. 

The widespread expansion\of vague and unscien- 
tific but powerful solvent ideas of modern psychology, 
whether Freudian on the one hand or “behavioristic” 
on the other, has worked to put primitive animal in- 
stinct in the saddle. The reign of mechanism in 


industry, the handling by everyone of scientific ma-. 


chines or instruments that are based on the inevitable 
working of natural laws, as well as the whole 
mechanistic growth of modern life are making it more 
and more difficult for youth to believe in the idea 
that the Creative Source of Life—that is, God—has 
Personality, and is, so to speak, free in His own uni- 
verse. 

What common elements run through all this dis- 
integration? Is it not a corrosion in every sphere of 
the sense of personality and the sense of responsi- 
bility? And if that disappears, does not everything 
go with it? Without the moral responsibility of the 
individual, can either the home, city, or nation, com- 
merce, industry, or international understanding be 
sustained ? 

So far as organized Christianity is concerned in 
its relation to vital, vigorous youth, the writer’s im- 
pression—which he would rejoice to see authoritatively 
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who has himself mingled with youth in 
almost every corner of the globe, here 
‘reports: 


. N ENGLISHMAN, now resident in Geneva, 


That youth today has an outlook drastically 
unlike that of other generations; 


That the secular side of civilization is sweep- 
ing like a tidal wave against moral and spiritual 
values; 

That the Churches must interpret Christianity 
in a fresher and more convincing way to youth. 


denied and destroyed—is that they are living in dif- 
ferent worlds and have very little real understanding 
of each other. During the last three years the writer’s 
work has taken him into some ten capital or metro- 
politan cities in Europe and America. The list may 
be useful for precision’s sake—Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Prague, Helsingfors, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berne, 
London, Edinburgh, New York (with Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and Denver). His conviction is that in those 
cities the one powerful influence in the life of youth 
is the expanding power of personal achievement and 
enjoyment offered by twentieth-century secular civil- 
ization. It is not so much that they have rejected - 
Christianity as that they have little, if any, conception 
of what it really means in itself or may mean for 
them and for the world. It is then no exaggeration 
to say that so far as essential Christianity is con- 
cerned, as a redemptive power in the individual life 
of youth and as presenting the regulative ideas on 
which young men can believe that the world can be 
reshaped, the thinking and forceful elements in the 
youth of European capitals constitute a lergeee non- 
Christian world. 

So educated youth across the world, not only Chris- 
tian, but Moslem, Confucian, and Hindu, is being in- 
volved in tidal movements that are moving and even 
sweeping away the moral sanctions and social com- 
mandments that ruled the lives of their fathers. . For 
millions of youth the old anchors and cables have 
corroded and given way. ‘They are adrift on new 
tides. They await a new Master Word for life. 

Obviously, no technical improvements in the 
churches, however important those may be, would 
be adequate to the situation. A fresh alignment of 
life is called for. Should not the churches now ad- 
dress themselves to a close examination of their own 
presentation of Christianity to youth; their educational 
equipment; their grasp of their own faith, and set 
themselves to a fresh presentation of the eternal veri- 


_ties in terms that will carry conviction to and will, at 


least, reach the ears of the youth of the world today 
—terms that he can understand and must ‘then either 
accept or reject for himself? 
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NEW GROUNDS FOR FAITH 


By Herpert L. Wivuett, Professor in the University of Chicago 


than another in our generation, it is the demand 
for reality. This is a distinct sign of rekindled 
faith. 


Among the more sober-minded thinkers of the time 
nothing is likely to be taken for granted without ade- 
quate proof. The discoveries of scientists have dis- 
closed a universe vastly more extended in time and 
space than that of which earlier generations knew. 
These studies into the immense stretches of the 
heavens, and the millions of years through which their 
story runs, as well as the new investigations into the 
almost inconceivably minute dimensions which matter 


if THERE is one note more insistently struck 


and force assume, have turned the attention of our 


' day to the physical universe with a passion of eager- 


ness and curiosity which demands satisfaction in 
verifiable fact. When long and exhaustive researches 
are pursued by physicists like Michelson and Millikan 
to correct an error of a fraction of a second in the 
formula for the velocity of light, or the weight of so 


- unimaginably diminutive a quantity as an electron, the 


demand for actual and accurate knowledge becomes 
imperative in the thought of people who are at all 
sensitive to the significance of facts. This mood is 
of immense value in the clarification of convictions 
regarding morality and religion. 


A Nore oF REALITY 


The search for reality is particularly marked in the 
student groups that throng the colleges and univer- 
sities in such rapidly growing numbers. To be sure, 
only a moderate proportion of these young men and 


. women are concerned in any marked degree with the 


more momentous issues of the time. Many of them 


are interested only in the commonplaces of academic 


procedure, and not inclined to let their studies inter- 
fere with their university work. These are the ones 
whose opinions are easily borrowed and easily dis- 
carded. But there is, happily, a great body of serious, 
thoughtful, and inquiring students, and one who comes 


- into contact with any considerable proportion of them 


knows that they are intent upon getting as deeply as 
possible into the questions which they regard as funda- 
mental. Most of them have come from homes in which 
fairly conservative views have been held on matters 
of science and religion. They have felt the chill of 


the first plunge into the academic current, where so 
‘many traditions are ruthlessly tossed aside. 
reflection they have reacted with eagerness to the stim- 


uli of modern research. They have encountered scep- 
icism both in their instructors and their fellow stu- 


But on. 


dents, to make first perplexing and then exciting the 
examination of the facts. 


In no field has this adventure proved more stimu- 
lating than in that of religion. The widespread move- 
ment to place the disciplines dealing with the Bible 
and Christianity within the reach of all in college and 
university classes has turned the attention of large 
numbers to these subjects. And they have found an 
exhilarating interest in comparing the traditional 
learning with the modern. The young men and women 
of the twentieth century are increasingly suspicious 
of the dogmatism and confidence of the fourth, or the 
fourteenth, They are only amused at the notions 
held by the schoolmen of the past, with their snug 
little universe in three cozy compartments of heaven, 
earth, and hell. But they are dead in earnest in their 
demand for reality in seeking to replace these naive 
ideas with something that will endure the bombard- 
ment of facts. 


The great questions of religion are to very many 
of them matters of life and death. They are in no 
mood to be trifled with. They want to know what 
they are to think about God, about Jesus Christ, about 
the Scriptures, about conversion, about the Church, 
and the life to come. Never, it would seem, has the 
search for reality in religion been less conventional and 
more serious. 


And what has been said regarding the student class 
might be affirmed with emphasis of other groups, in- 
dustrial, professional, and commercial. This is a sign 
of the times that is heartening. It is not dominant, 
but it is genuine. Such companies are the nuclei 
around which may be formed the men of faith and 
power with whom the future of Christianity lies. At 
least their beliefs have been tested in the crucible of 
investigation and debate, and they are far better pre- 
pared to give an answer to those who ask a reason for 
the hope that is in them than multitudes of leisurely 
and undisturbed people in the churches who never 
had a doubt, and therefore have no deep and basic 
convictions. 


Growince Uniry 


Another of the manifestations of promise in the life - 
of the Christian community, and a ground of con- 
fidence in the renaissance of faith, is the progress of 
a closer fellowship among the people of God, and the ~ 
sincere efforts now making for the promotion of 
unity. As already affirmed, there is much that is de- 
pressing in the stiff and persistent denominationalism 
of our day. But it is at least a heartening sign that 
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the weakness, the disaster, and the sin of the entire 
sectarian system are receiving increased acknowledg- 
ment from Christian leaders in all the churches, and 
are quickening their renewed efforts to end rivalry 
and promote godly union and concord. 

Our Lord prayed that His people might be one, that 
the world might believe in Him. And that word of 
His seems to carry the implication that men will never 
take Him seriously until His people learn the art and 
the joy of a true fellowship. The apostle Paul, the 
outstanding interpreter of the Master, declared that 
it was only in the unity of the faith and the knowledge 
of the Son of God that a full-grown manhood could 
be attained, which would seem to mean that until we 
have learned to walk together in unity we shall never 
grow up. 

To be sure, we have many sound historical reasons 
for the divisions of the Church. But none that are 
longer a justification for a condition that limits the 
effectiveness of the Gospel in every area of its life, 
and inhibits its success as the power of God to save 
the world. It is a ground for gratitude and encour- 
agement that the native churches in the non-Christian 
lands are teaching us at home the necessity and prac- 
ticability of union, and pointing the way to the removal 
of one of the undoubted scandals in the work of the 
Kingdom. The fact that a great organization like the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
is functioning as the effective instrument through 
which thirty of the Protestant communions perform 
their united service and utter their united voice is 
further proof of the practical nature of cooperation as 
a long step toward the unity in which alone the Mas- 
ter can behold the consummation so devoutly wished. 
Thus and then alone can He see of the travail of His 
soul, and be satisfied. The Conference on Life and 
Work held at Stockholm two years ago, and the recent 
World Conference on Faith and Order held at Lau- 
sanne, did not meet all expectations. But they were 
promotive of a more hopeful spirit in the power of 
the Gospel to meet the needs of the age, and of every 
age, and they indicated the path of conference and 
cooperation up which Christians of all creeds must 
journey to the City of God. 


Amazinc ADAPTABILITY 


And the mention of the mission field is the reminder 
of another significant token of faith in the efficiency 
of our holy religion to meet all emergencies and to 
prosper in the thing whereto it is sent. No doubt 
it is a somewhat new and trying experience for some 
missionary officials to observe the manner in which 
the native confessors in one land after another are 
asking to be entrusted with the leadership and respon- 
sibility of the Christian movement in their territory. 
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This new and startling sign of success of the Gospel 


has found some of its administrators unprepared to 


let the control of affairs slip from their hands. It 
seems hard to believe that we must abandon the at- 
tempt to make the oriental Christian conform to the 
pattern and adopt the strategy of our occidental life. 
But it is increasingly apparent that it is futile to ex- 
pect these oriental churches to become mere copies 
of organizations as far removed from them in tra- 
ditions, customs, and psychology as in distance and 
language. We must believe in them with the same 
confident and affectionate faith with which Paul re- 
garded groups of Christians in the first century, who 
differed from him by wide diameters in opinions and 
behavior, and yet in whom he placed his hope as true 
children of the Kingdom, and heirs of eternal life. 

Certainly if the early churches, so hastily founded 
and so imperfectly nurtured in the hurried exigencies 
of apostolic ministry, took root and developed into 
an enterprise that reached in a few generations the 
limits of the Graeco-Roman world, we need not ap- 
prehend failure in the work of Christian missions, 
planted with enthusiasm on many shores, watered 
with the tears and the blood of devoted servants of 
God for a century, and now coming to the promising 
stage of desire to work out their own problems, and 
administer their own programs. This is the very best 
proof of the vitality and performance of the faith 
we have professed. 


For STUDENTS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A limited number of copies of ‘Representative 
Government in Industry,” by James Myers, have been 
made available to readers of the FEDERAL CoUNCIL 
BULLETIN, at a special price of fifty cents. This is 
a standard book (regular sale price $2.00). It has 
been pronounced by Professor Henry R. Seager 
of Columbia University to be “a notable book, decid- 
edly the best in its field.” Orders may be sent to the 


FepErAL Councit BuLietin, 105 East 22d Street, 


New York. 


NEw LEADER IN VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Myron C. Settle has been appointed Director of 
Vacation and Week-day Church Schools on the staff 
of the International Council of Religious Education, 


§ 


to fill the position made vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Settle has also been elected — 


r 
€ 

. 
“ 


Thomas S. Evans. 
Executive Director of the International Association of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools. The two organizations 
are working in the closest cooperation. 

Under Mr. Settle’s leadership there will be an 
earnest effort to make the vacation church school an 
essential part of the educational program of every 
local church and community. 4 
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S A RESULT of the work of the Committee 
A of One Hundred, which is responsible for 
the program for the Quadrennial and An- 
niversary Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches, 
a plan for the sessions has been developed which is 
commanding great interest and promises to make the 
gathering a notable one. 

For the evening sessions, beginning on Wednesday 
evening, December 5, and continuing through Tues- 
day evening, December 11, distinguished speakers on 
important phases of current religious 
life are announced. They are as fol- 
lows: 


December 5—Dr. Robert E. Speer 
The World’s Need and 
the Gospel to Meet 
It. 


December 6—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
The Genius of the 
Protestant Move- 

ment. 


/ December 7—Prof. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr and President 
Mordecai Johnson 
Spiritual Ideals and 
Social Realities in 


© Bachrach 
REV. ORLO J. PRICE, D.D. 


the American World. 
December 8&—General John F. O’Ryan and Justice 
Florence E. Allen ‘ 


The Task Before the Peacemakers. 


December 10—Rev. E. Stanley Jones of India 
The Christ of the Final Word. 


December 11—(To be announced. ) 


Another great public meeting will be held on Sun- 
‘day afternoon, December 9, on “The Evangelism for 
Our Day,” with addresses by Rev. Ivan Lee Holt of 
St. Louis, and Rev. Harold C. Phillips of Cleveland. 
The afternoon sessions, beginning with Wednesday, 
December 5, will be devoted to deliberations as to the 
- policies and programs of the churches in their coopera- 
tive work during the coming four years. 
The major questions which confront each of the 
several commissions of the Federal Council and on 
_which decisions must be reached which will carry the 
support of all the constituent communions, will con- 
stitute the agenda. 


STRIVE FOR A COMPLETE SURVEY 


_ Other interdenominational organizations will be 
oo and opportunity provided at these after- 
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Plans for Quadrennial Meeting Mature 


noon sessions for an interpretation of their work in 
order that the Quadrennial Meeting may present, so 
far as possible, a complete survey of the present co- 
operative movement. It is expected that represen- 
tatives of several church federations of other lands 
will also be in attendance. 

The morning sessions, beginning on Thursday, De- 
cember 6, and continuing through December 11, are 
to be devoted entirely to a study of present religious 
conditions and trends, the gains to be derived from 
a larger measure of cooperation and 
unity, and the possibility of securing 
it. The outline for these morning 
sessions, as prepared by the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred under the chair- 
manship of Dr. W. O. Thompson, 
President Emeritus of Ohio State 
University, and the secretaryship of 
Dr. John Milton Moore, is as fol- 
lows: 

DECEMBER 6 


The Approach of the Church to the 
Country Community 

a. How have migration, changes in 
population, power machinery, ten- 
ancy and changed living conditions 
affected religious interest and influ- 
ence? 

b. What are the present elements of 
strength and weakness in the life 
and work of the churches in the 
new conditions? 

c. What difference would it make if the Christian forces 
were more closely unified in strategy and resources? 


The Approach of the Church to the Modern City 


a. What is happening to the higher values of life in city 
and suburb from machine civilization, mass produc- 
tion, commercial recreation and dense population? 

b. What are the present elements of strength and weak- 
ness in the life and work of the churches in the new 
conditions? 

c. What difference would it make if the Christian forces 
were more closely unified in strategy and resources? 


DECEMBER 7 
The Approach of the Church to the World Community 

a. What changes in religious emphasis and activity are 
involved in the commingling of the nations in trade, 
investments, travel, literature, films, political rela- 
tions and in humanitarian, educational and religious 
activities ? 

b. What are the present elements of strength and weak- 
ness in the life and work of the churches in the new 
conditions ? 

c. What difference would it make if the Christian forces 
were more closely unified in strategy and resources? 


DECEMBER 8 
The Approach of the Churches to One Another 
a. Attitudes: Are they giving full enough expression 
to Christian fellowship, to the development of common 
worship, to the values that accrue from cooperation in 
service? 
b. Experience: How satisfying and effective have been 
the experiments in fellowship and in cooperative or 
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united activity during the last quarter of a century? 
c. Expectancy: Does the experience of the last quarter 
of a century suggest still greater values that would be 
realized under a much larger conception and practice 
of Christian cooperation and unity? 
DECEMBER IO AND II 


A Cooperative Policy for Today and Tomorrow 
a. How can weaknesses be removed and elements of 
. strength be enhanced? 

b. What specific advance steps in fellowship, in organ- 
ization, and in activities should be contemplated during 
the next decade? 

c. What appears to be a desirable goal and how rapidly 
should we advance toward it? 

Special satisfaction is being expressed in the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Charles Stelzle to have charge of 
the publicity work in connection with the Quadrennial 
Meeting. Dr. Stelzle is uniquely qualified for this 
service because of his official connection with the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches during its earlier days. He 
served for several years as Executive Secretary of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 


LocaL ARRANGEMENTS BEING PERFECTED 


While the Committee of One Hundred has been at 
work in New York, the Committee on Local Arrange- 


ments has been engaged in working out admirable. 


plans in Rochester. The Chairman of this Commit- 
tee is Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, President of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, who has just been 
elected as the new President of Brown University. 
The Secretary of the Committee is Dr. Orlo J. Price 
of the Rochester Council of Churches. 


The Committee on Arrangements announces that 
the Seneca Hotel will be the official headquarters and 
that the morning and afternoon sessions will be held 
in the Assembly Room of the Hotel. The evening 
sessions, which will be of a more popular character, 
will be held in the Baptist Temple, hardly more than 
a block distant, and the Sunday afternoon meeting in 
the Central Presbyterian Church. 


Extraordinary interest attaches to this Quadrennial 
Meeting because it marks the Twentieth Anniversary 
of the organization of the Council. More than any 
other gathering in recent times, it should prove an 
occasion for learning from the past and planning care- 
fully for the future in the relation of the churches to 
each other. 


A National Home Missions Congress 


there is to be held a National Interdenominational 

Home Missions Congress. It is being called and 
promoted by the Home Missions Council, with the 
cooperation of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America and the Council of Women for 
Home Missions. Twenty-eight of the leading Prot- 
estant denominations of the United States and Canada 
and more than two score denominational home mis- 
sion and church extension boards are constituent mem- 
bers of these three national Councils. 


|: WASHINGTON, D. C., in December, 1930, 


The purpose of this Gongress is to make a critical 


_and constructive study of the home missionary need, 


the responsibilities and methods of approach to the 
task in this new day into which we have come, and 
to work out more up-to-date and statesmanlike poli- 
cies, programs, and plans of organization for the 
winning of America to Jesus Christ. 


We have never had such a cooperative, interde- 
nominational study of home missions as is being pro- 
posed in this Congress. Through all the years of our 
home missionary work in this country, until very 
recently, the denominations have proceeded inde- 


pendently, each going its own way, following its own 
lines, without a coordinated purpose, plan or method. 


The statesmen of the Church and leaders in the 
home mission work of the denominations are coming 
to realize, as they have not realized before, the need 
of sitting down together for a thorough study of the - 
task. Fresh and repeated studies of any going enter- 
prise are always necessary. This is particularly true 
of the work of the Church. At no time in the whole - 
history of home missions has there been greater need 
for a re-orientation and a re-evaluation of this great 
enterprise than today. Changes in our national life 
due to modern inventions and discoveries, and espe- 
cially to the World War, have affected the life and 
work of the Church in ways that make a re-study of 
home missions necessary. Furthermore, the present 
world situation, which so deeply involves our nation, 
makes it necessary to renew our efforts to win Amer- 
ica to Christ. “The signs of the times” seem to 


. . 
indicate “the day of our visitation.” } 


In order to meet adequately conditions that obtain 
today, and to reconstruct home mission programs and 
organizations so as to make them fungiog succe. 


Shot io cy i 
Or Pr hh te. > Aas A A : 
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mit 


» fully in this age, we need to bring together the best 


minds of the Church, and by pooling our wisdom, 
coordinating our plans and uniting our resources, 
work out a finer technique and a wiser statesmanship. 
This study is to be all-inclusive of home missions. 
It will take up every phase of the home missionary 
enterprise, such as definitions, objectives, policies, 
methods, organizations, relationship, types of work, 
finances, administration, promotion and interdenomi- 
national cooperation. It is expected that the Congress 
will inaugurate a follow-up program of interdenomi- 
national fellowship and cooperation in home mission 
work, as did the Cleveland Conference on Church 
Comity. 


Two Years oF RESEARCH AHEAD 


Four large commissions are already at work, each 
consisting of twenty-five to thirty outstanding men 
ahd women. They will give two years to careful and 
extensive study of their subjects, and upon the basis 
of their reports the program of the Congress will be 
built. 


The Joint Committee of Arrangements has been 
fortunate in securing outstanding leaders as chair- 
men of these commissions, men of ability, wide ex- 
perience, large vision and expert knowledge in the 
special phases of work assigned to them. The mem- 
bers of the commissions have been carefully selected 
from official staffs of national boards, from members 
of boards, and from the denominations at large. 
They are men and women with special qualifications 
for the task, who are prepared to bring to this study 
important contributions out of years of experience 
and contacts. 


These commission members, more than one hun- 


_dred, will bring their findings to the Congress at 


Washington. This material will supply a rich fund 
of information out of which, no doubt, will be evolved 
some great, forward-looking, statesmanlike policies 
and programs which should mark a new epoch in the 
Church’s effort to win America to Jesus Christ. 


The commissions are as follows: 
Commission I—The Task of Home Missions Today 


Chairman—Prof. William Adams Brown 


Rufus M. Jones 

Mrs. Orrin R. Judd 

F, H. Knubel 

T. H. Lewis 

Bessie MacMurchy 
Jos. Bradley Markward 
Mrs. J. H. McCoy 
John McDowell 

Homer McMillan 
Charles C. Merrill 
Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon 
James M. Mullan 


J. A. Alexander 
Mrs. Carrie T. Burritt 
Nannie H. Burroughs 
George L. Cady 
Mary Campbell 
HH ‘Goit 
John S. Conning 
George Edw. Epp 
Lewis B. Franklin 
Canon S. Gould 
| Mrs. McD. Howsare 
\ Effie A. Jamieson 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson 


Bishop H. B. Parks 
Millard L. Robinson 
Ruth B. Rule 


William P. Shriver 
Frank A. Smith 
James I. Vance 


3ishop Ernest L. Waldorf 


Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff 


This Commission will restudy and re-evaluate the 
home missionary enterprise in the light of the changes 
that have taken place in the life of the nation in 
recent years. Such questions as these will be faced: 
What Is Home Missions Today? What Is Our Job? 
What Are the Things That Have Affected Home 
Missions? What Next in Home Missions? 


Commission II1—-Administration of Home Missions 


Chairman—Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


Alfred W. Anthony 
Mrs. Fred S. Bennett 
W. L. Bretz 

Paul de Schweinitz 
Mrs. J. W. Downs 
Franklin F. Fry 

Mrs. W. H. C. Goode 
Ernest M. Halliday 
Robert A. Hutchison 
James S. Kittell 
Edward D. Kohlstedt 
Grant K. Lewis 

John A. Marquis 


S. Leslie Morris 

J. W. Perry 
Charles E. Schaeffer 
Frank E. Sibley 
Ruthanna M. Simms 
A. W. Sparks 

Mrs, J. S. Stamm 
Edna R. Voss 
Charles L. White 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox 
Warren H. Wilson 
Colin G. Young 

M. R. Zigler 


This Commission will make a thorough study of all 
administrative phases of the home mission task, such 
as board organization, board overhead, types of work, 
all questions of budgets and finances and ways and 
means of doing the work. 


Commission I1I—Promotion of Home Missions 


Orie Rev. Charles Stelzle 


Henry Beets Owen Pence 


W. H. Bowler 


Bishop J. S. Caldwell 
Walter I. Clarke 


Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs 


Robert S. Donaldson 
Coe Hayne 

G. Warfield Hobbs 
Amelia D. Kemp 
Carrie M. Kerschner 
Henry Smith Leiper 
R. W. McGranahan 
T. Albert Moore 


Mary Randolph 
Herbert Rugg 

G. W. Haddaway 
Russell S. Showers 
Bert Edward Smith 
Mrs, C. S. Smith 
James H. Speer 
Jay S. Stowell 


Anne Elizabeth Taylor | 


Charles Thomson 
Mrs. D. Foster Updike 
Jesse Wilson 


Mrs. W. C. Winsborough 


This Commission will study the whole question of 
general promotion, education and publicity with a 
view to working out better plans and methods, better . 
ways and means of enlisting more fully the entire 
Church in the home missionary enterprise. Particular 
attention will be given to the place and work of voung 
people and how to secure a more universal and hearty 
response from them in the effort of the churches. The 
issue before the Commission is: How Can the 
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Church Be Aroused to the Bigness, Importance and 
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Urgency of the Home Mission Cause? 


Commission IV—Cooperation in Home Missions 


Ralph S. Adams 

Alice E. Bell 

Laura F. Boyer 
Edmund deS. Brunner 
Kenyon L. Butterfield 
S. D. Chown 

Malcolm Dana 

Ralph A. Felton 

Mrs. John Ferguson 
Mrs. Luke Johnson 
Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz 
Whitford L. McDowell 
Albert F. McGarrah 
Henry W. McLaughlin 


Roger T. Nooe 

William B. Olmstead 

S. D. Press 
Orxlow)iaouiee 

Mrs. Millard L. Robinson 
Mrs. Philip M. Rossman 
Charles H. Sears 

Paul Scherer 

H. Franklin Schlegel 
Alva W. Taylor 

Wilbur K. Thomas 
Mrs. Dan Everett Waid 
Mrs. Katherine Westfall 
A. F. Wickes 


Warren H. Wilson 


Bishop John M. Moore 
John W. Wood 


Hermann N. Morse 


This Commission will study the home mission enter- 
prise in its interdenominational aspects. It will dis- 
cover facts with reference to denominational rivalries 
and competition and overlapping in the home mission 
field, and will submit to the Congress constructive 
suggestions that will point the way to a more unified 
and coordinated approach of Protestantism’ to our 
common task of making America Christian. 


WILLIAM R. KING 


In Support of the Best Dramas 


HUS far this season, the\following plays now 
showing in New York have been commended by 
the Church and Drama Association in its weekly bul- 
letin : 
“Elmer, the Great” 
“White Lilacs” 
“Skidding” 
“The Three Musketeers” 
“A Connecticut Yankee” 
“Billie” 
“When Crummles Played” 


The following motion pictures. have also been 
placed upon the list of those especially commended: 


“Mother Knows Best” 
“White Shadows in the South Seas” 
“The Patriot” 
“Two Lovers” 
“Wings” 
. zne Singing Fool” 


On the evening of October 29 at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, the Annual Dinner of the Church and 
Drama Association had a distinguished list of speak- 
ers, including Dr. S. Parkes Cadmrn, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Will Rogers and Ot'n HW. Kahn. 
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“To Make the Eighteenth 
Amendment Effective’ 


S EARLIER announced in the daily press, Wil- 

liam C. Durant, President of the Durant Motor 
Company, is so interested in the success of national 
prohibition that he has offered a prize of twenty-five 
thousand dollars “for the best and most practicable 
plan to make the Eighteenth Amendment effective.” 


In outlining his view of the present situation Mr. 
Durant said: 


“For the widespread disobedience to the liquor law 
as embodied in the Constitution, the business leaders 
of the country are very largely responsible. Had our 
business leaders frowned upon instead of encouraging 
bootlegging, had they raised their voices in protest of 
public and private violations, had they used their 
money and their influence to obtain a fair trial for 
one of the best measures ever adopted by this or any 
other country—in other words, if they had supported ~« 
the Constitution of the United States—our public 
officials (including our judges), our children, our 
servants, our employes and the thinking public gen- 
erally would without question have caught the spirit 
of law observance—a very necessary requisite if we 
are to have a safe and permanent government. 

“Two solutions are offered. One is to throw up 
our hands, admit the liquor law is unenforceable and 
agitate for its repeal, and by so doing confess that 
the American public has failed in this test of their 
capacity for self-control and self-government. The 
other solution is to postpone admission of failure 
until we have given the law a chance for success. 
That means the personal observance of law and the 
formation of public opinion to support and demand 
its enforcement.” 


Proposals which are to be submitted in competition 
for the prize must be presented prior to December 1 
of this year. The address is 250 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


A Committee of distinguished citizens has been 
appointed to act as judges of the plans submitted. 


. Y¥. M. C. A. Forces GaTHER IN CHICAGO 


Ae THE Annual Meeting of the National Council | 


of the Young Men’s Christian Associations held 
in Chicago, October 22-25, 1928, Fred H. Ramsey 
of Cleveland, was elected to succeed Dr. John R. 
Mott, who resigned as General Secretary. 


Preceding the meeting of the National Council, 
there was a conference on the evangelistic work of 
the Y. M. C. A. centering around the question, “What 
has Jesus to offer to and demand of the youth of our 
time ?” 

Another pre-council conference dealt with present 
conditions in the rural life of the country and con- 
sidered problems of social and moral conditions im 
country communities. 


; 


. 
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The Radio Inaugurates a New Religious Ministry 


of Sunday afternoon religious services, broad- 
cast over a network of the leading stations by 
the National Broadcasting Company, was inaugurated. 


B =i seey: on October 14, the fall program 


The new phase of the program was the service of 
Dr. Cadman’s, which went out from twenty stations 
covering the country. This is now broadcast directly 
from the new “Cathedral Studio” of the National 
Broadcasting Company. This studio differs from all 
other broadcasting studios in that it has been equipped 
practically as a chapel, with an auditorium seating 
about three hundred persons. Dr. Cadman’s message, 
instead of being uttered before an impersonal micro- 
phone, is delivered before a large and representative 
audience. Included in the audience on the first Sun- 
day were President M. H. Aylesworth and several 
other officers of the National Broadcasting Company. 
The questions and answers which made Dr. Cadman’s 
former broadcasting from the Bedford Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn so notable, are continued 
under this new arrangement. 


Dr. Cadman’s address at the opening service was 
on “Religion and the Radio,” emphasizing the im- 
mense potentialities of this invisible ministry. An 
impressive program of. music was given, both by a 
vocal ensemble and by a symphony orchestra. 

The addresses by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick and 
the Young People’s Conferences conducted by Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling were also renewed for the fall season 
on October 14. 

These services also, like Dr. Cadman’s, are sup- 
ported by elaborate musical programs, offered by 
artists of the first quality, and are broadcast over 
an extensive hook-up of the larger radio stations. 

Two other services, of a simpler character but 
greatly appreciated, are the morning worship which 


is conducted over the radio each morning at eight 


o'clock and the Hymn Sing, held weekly on Thursday 
evening, at seven o'clock. 


All the facilities for this broadcasting program, in- 
cluding the hook-up of stations and the general operat- 
‘ing service, are furnished by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company without cost. To cover the rather large 
-expense of providing high-grade music each Sunday, 
and other administrative items in connection with the 
‘program, a special budget is raised for each of the 
three Sunday afternoon services, a special committee 
-of citizens accepting this responsibility in each in- 
stance. The treasurer of the new committee re- 
sponsible for Dr. Cadman’s broadcasting is Honorable 
‘Charles H. Tuttle, United States Attorney for the 


q ‘New York District. The chairmen of the committees 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN BROADCASTING 


cooperating in the support of Dr. Fosdick’s and Dr. 
Poling’s services are, respectively, James C. Colgate 
and FE. C. Sams: 


Through a misunderstanding on the part of re- 
porters, some of the newspapers announced that Dr. 
Cadman would receive “a salary of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars” for his broadcasting work. Dr. Charles 
S. Macfarland, General Secretary of the Federal 
Council, has issued a statement correcting this error. 
Dr. Macfarland said: 


“Dr. Cadman has not been offered any salary © 
and has never had any salary of any sort from 
the Federal Council. It is entirely contrary to 
the policy of the Council to pay any salary at all 
to any of its voluntary officers. .The sum of 
$25,000, mentioned in some of the newspaper 
statements about Dr. Cadman’s new arrange- 
ment for broadcasting, refers to the amount of 
the entire radio budget for this service, includ- 
ing musical talent, program and administrative 
expense.” 
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The Churches Survey World Issues 


MPORTANT phases of the current international 
situation have been the subject of recent official 
action by the * Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


The Council has pledged itself to work for the 
ratification of the multilateral treaty renouncing war, 
has strongly advocated the ratification by the United 
States Senate of the general convention prepared by 
the League of Nations for the abolition of slavery and 
forced labor, and has hailed with satisfaction the new 
treaty relations between China and the United States. 


Gratification at the election of Honorable Charles 
Evans Hughes as a judge of the Permanent .Court of 
International Justice was also voiced, together with a 
warm recognition of the courtesy of the other nations 
in selecting an American to’serve upon the World 
Court. 


Anti-War TREATY 


With regard to the Paris Peace Pact, the church- 
men said: 

“We confidently expect the United States Senate 
to ratify this multilateral peace pact in the near future 
and hereby pledge our most cordial and earnest effort 
to secure on the part of the constituency of the Fed- 
eral Council the widest possible understanding of the 
meaning and implications of this treaty. 


“We pledge ourselves to do everything within our 
power to help develop those attitudes of mind and 
heart toward other peoples and to further the adop- 
tion of those concrete procedures and practices in our 
international relations which shall make good the 
promises of this world covenant of peace.” 


AFRICA 


After expressing “the earnest hope that the United 
States will ratify the general convention prepared by 
the League of Nations for the abolition of slavery 
and the prevention of forced labor in all parts of the 
world,” the Council went on to say: 


“These ancient evils will never be overcome save 
by such frontal and determined attack upon them as 
can be made only by the united action of all the great 
nations through some such treaty as this. Carrying 
out in practice the ideals and principles embodied in 
this treaty will constitute a new high-water mark in 
the history of man’s struggle for liberty and man- 
hood.” 


CHINA 


Concerning the situation in China and the attitude 
of the United States toward it, the Council declared 


that it “has followed with keen interest the recent 
rapid developments in China in achieving national 
unity and in projecting large programs of reform and 
reconstruction. It regards with deep satisfaction the 
new contacts and treaty relations between the United 
States and China. The Committee welcomes these 
procedures because of their significance in cementing 
the friendship and goodwill that exist between our two 


peoples.” 


PLANNING ExuHiBIT oF NEGRO ART 


HE First Exhibit of American Negro Art, held 

last January under the joint auspices of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Race Relations and 
the Harmon Foundation, proved so stimulating that a 
second exhibit has now been announced. This will 
take place beginning January 3, 1929, in Interna- 
tional House, Riverside Drive, New York. 

In connection with the Exhibit, a special prize of 
$250 for the best work of art by an American negro 
will be awarded. The prize last year was won by 
Sargent Johnson, of Berkeley, California. 

This Art Exhibit is an outgrowth of the awards for 
creative work by Negroes which have been adminis- 
tered by the Federal Council’s Commission for the 
Harmon Foundation in the fields of literature, music, 
fine arts, business, science, education and religious 
service. 

The recent death of William E. Harmon, for 
whom the Foundation is named, has served to call 
attention to the remarkable service which he has ren- 
dered in encouraging creative work along social lines 
in this country. 


HanpsBook oF RuRAL SociaL RESOURCES 
1928 


HE first Handbook of Rural Social Resources, 
published in June, 1926, filled so great a need 
that a second volume has now been compiled and has 
lately come from press. The editorship has been in 
the competent hands of Benson Y. Landis, the Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Federal Council’s Department 


of Research and Education. (Published by the Uni- | 


versity of Chicago Press. $2.00.) 


How indispensable the volume is to one who desires 
to understand current trends in rural life, will be 


indicated by even a casual perusal of the table of ; 


contents. C. E. Lively, of the Ohio State University, 


discusses the rural population. E. L. Kirkpatrick, of 
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the U.S. Department of Agriculture, reviews farmers’ 
standards of living. Miss Anna M. Clark, of the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A., surveys the 
development of rural art, and Ernest Burnham, of the 
Western State Normal School of Michigan, considers 
tural education. Present trends in cooperative mar- 
keting are discussed by Dr. Landis. The work of the 
Protestant Churches is summarized by Ralph S. 
Adams, of the Reformed Board of Home Missions, 
that of the Catholic Church by E. V. O’Hara, of the 
National Caholic Welfare Conference. 

The technical phases of credit, taxation, production 
and income are presented by the most competent 
authorities and an extensive section outlines the pro- 
grams of the many agencies engaged in rural social 
work. 


REFLECTING RURAL OPINION 


MOST informing summary of “agricultural 
, press opinion” constituted the issue of Infor- 
mation Service, published by the Federal Council’s 
Research Department, for September 1. This is the 
fourth annual summary which the Research Depart- 
ment has made of the editorial outlook of representa- 
_ tive agricultural papers. City dwellers who are not 
themselves in touch with rural conditions will find 
this impartial survey a genuine help in securing a 
better understanding of social trends in the country 
today. 


“Corpus CONFESSIONUM”’ 


NDER the editorship of Dr. D. C. Fabricius, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Ber- 
_ lin, a series of twenty-four volumes known as ‘“‘Corpus 
Confessionum” has been begun. The plan of the work, 
as announced by the editor, includes a presentation of 
the creedal statements and historic doctrinal docu- 
ments, catechisms, canon law, liturgies and other im- 
portant material essential to a scholarly understanding 
of the Christian churches throughout the world. The 
Roman Catholic background, the Eastern Orthodox 
churches and the various divisions of Protestantism 
are all the subject of authoritative presentation, with 
‘the accuracy and detail for which German scholarship 
is noted. 
The volumes are published in German. 


Prof. Fabricius has the cooperation in this work of 
Dr. Alfred E. Garvie of London, Dr. Adolf Keller of 
Switzerland, Archbishop Soderblom of Upsala, Arch- 
bishop Germanos of Thyatira, and Dr. Charles S. 
facfarland of the Federal Council of Churches. 
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The Annual Roll Call of the American Red Cross 
begins on November 11 and, as in other years, will 
have cordial support from the churches. 


To Work AMONG INDIANS 


ISS HELEN M. BRICKMAN has this fall 

begun her service as Director of Religious 
Work for Indian Schools, serving in executive capac- 
ity under the Home Missions Council and Council 
of Women for Home Missions. 


Eight years ago these two Councils, realizing the 
need for an adequate program of religious education in 
the government schools for Indians, especially the 
large non-reservation boarding schools, started to place 
in them Religious Work Directors serving interde- 
nominationally. There are at present six such Direc- 
tors serving eight schools. The general program 
includes Bible instruction, meetings of groups and 
classes, constructive social relationships, and student 
service activities with a world outreach. 


Miss Brickman comes with a background of train- 
ing and experience which makes her eminently quali- 
fied.. She holds an A.B. from Cornell University. For 
four years she taught English in the Woman’s College 
at Due West, South Carolina, going from there to the 
Michigan State Normal College as Student Secretary. 
Since then, for over ten years, she has served the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in various ca- 
pacities as Girl Reserve Secretary in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, placement secretary and office executive with the 
National Board in New York; General Secretary in 
Dorpat, Esthonia, and in Riga, Latvia. 
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FIRST-HAND REPORTS OF FAMINE IN CHINA. 


forecast for next winter. It is a fact now.” 

Thus does John Earl Baker begin his 
twenty-page report to the China Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, giving details of his extensive personal in- 
vestigation in Shantung and Chihli during recent 
weeks. 

He describes in detail “a strip some fifty miles 
wide and about a hundred miles long where prac- 
tically none of the fields has more than a third of 
- a crop and some have none at all. I visited this 
area and saw the results of drouth, the ravages of 
grasshoppers, and the extremities to which the people 
are reduced. Out of eighteen children who 
stood around watching me eat my noon-day lunch 
there was only one girl mute evidence sup- 
porting many reports of girls having been sold or 
allowed to perish to prevent their slow starvation.” 

Mr. Baker saw many men and women with pus 
sores on their necks and faces—impatego contagioso 
—which generally follow the use of unfit food. “TI 
ate some of the pig-weed soup,” he says. “That is 
not unpalatable. But the chaff biscuits I could not 
swallow. I refrained from even tasting one 
common form of food in this village—field grass- 
hoppers.” 

“The failure of the fall crop is due to two causes, 
principally, drouth and grasshoppers. The grass- 
hoppers have riddled the millet; drouth ruined the 
kaoling.” 

“From January 10 to June 15, 1929, 2,500,000 of 
that population will need help.” 

After the completion of this long report, Mr. 
Baker visited southern Chihli and cabled New York 
that his estimate of famine areas and populations 
would have to be doubled. 


ae | coos in China is a fact. It is not merely 


One Mittion May Die UN tess Arp Is 
FoRTHCOMING 


William B. Christian of Tientsin, who has excep- 
tional opportunities of knowing conditions in the vil- 
dages of northern and western Shantung and eastern 
Chihli, states in a brief letter that a million men, 
women and children will die of starvation within six 
months unless help is given. 

The latest appeal to reach the office is a letter to 
Dr. Cadman from missionaries in Kansu, North West 
China, written August 17 but reaching New York 
October 5, telling of famine, of Mohammedan upris- 
ings and massacres exceeding 200,000, and of villages 
pillaged and burned. The rebellion, he states, is over 
and Bap is being restored. 


The foregoing facts are only a few of the many 
evidences reaching the China Famine Relief head- 
quarters that a grave famine emergency in China the 
coming winter and spring will call for most generous 
help. 

With the funds thus far raised (as reported in the 
BuLtetiIn for September) and sent to the Interna- 
tional Famine Relief Commission in Peking, charity- 
relief is being given in some districts where immediate 


‘help is imperative, and work-projects are being carried 


on in others. Tens of thousands are thus being helped. 
In order to do, however, what is needed during the 
coming winter several large projects should be under- 
taken, such as dredging and dyking rivers, developing 
irrigation, making wells and canals and building roads, 
which will provide work and food for immediate 


famine relief and leave positive results fitted to pre- 


vent future famines. These large enterprises, which 
will require several million dollars, cannot be under- 
taken until funds are assured for their completion. 


Churches Show Interest in Labor 


N CONNECTION with the meeting of the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor, to be held in New 
Orleans this month, the Ministerial Union of that 
city has appointed a Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Rev. J. S. Land, Pastor of the St. Charles 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, to place speakers on 
the relation of religion to industry in various churches 
of the city, and to arrange for a large mass meeting 
on Sunday afternoon, November 25. 

James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the Church and Social Ser- 
vice, is cooperating with the New Orleans Ministerial 
Union in carrying out these plans. 


FOLLOWING JESUS 


HIS is true, whatever else be false—that follow- 

ing Christ is a great adventure, and it means that 
we must take up a cross and bear it. Much as we 
may admire modern life, with many of the ideals of 
this indulgent age there can be no compromise, if we 
are to be followers of the Master. What fills me with 
a deep disquiet about our Christianity today, both 
liberal and orthodox, is that it is so harmless. It is so 
tame, so timid, so tepid—a kind of glorified lollipop. 
Even if we apply it to social questions, as we talk so 
much of doing, there will be little result unless it has 
more power in it than it has now. 

—JosepH Fort NewrTon. 
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Harvign Correspondence 


Messages from British Christians 


5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W. C. 1 


N this side of the Atlantic, since my return from 

my two prolonged visits to America last year, I 
have been emphasizing to my friends the necessity for 
Englishmen to recognize the great destiny of the 
American people. If to them the American some- 
times seems unduly conscious of the wealth and power 
of his nation, we remember the defense of the citizen 
of Los Angeles, who was charged with exaggeration, 
and replied: “We cultivate, we irrigate, but it is God 
exaggerates!’’ Americans have been placed by Provi- 
dence in a territory of boundless resources, in the 
greatest area in the world within an unbroken frontier, 
administered by one democratic government. 

On the other hand it seems to me supremely impor- 
tant that Americans should equally realize the great- 
ness of British traditions and the unique place which, 
in the Providence of God, our nation has held in the 
world’s history, and the magnitude of the trust com- 
mitted to the British commonwealth of nations, in 


guiding the destinies of peoples occupying approxi- 


» 
¥. 


mately one-quarter of the earth’s surface, and number- 
ing a quarter of the world’s population. If congrega- 
tions of Christian men in each land were urged to 
dwell upon the reasons for their own humility and 
the reasons for the consciousness of a great position 
in the world on the part of the citizens of the other 
nations, it should do something to approach a closer 
and more intimate understanding of each other. 

The Christian teacher in particular has a special 
message to the nations. It is his privilege and his 
duty to dwell upon the need for what St. Paul calls 
in a great word, which is unknown before his writ- 
ings: “Tapeinophrosune.” America and Britain 


alike need to cultivate that “lowliness of mind”; in 


St. Paul’s words, “each esteeming others better than 
themselves.” 

(Sir) Henry Lunn. 
Editor, 
The Review of the Churches. 


English Jon n Anti-War Crusade 
() is 6 to crowded columns, the BULLETIN 


has failed to make earlier record of the fact 
that, during the summer, we were favored 
with the presence of two English clergymen, Rev. J. 
Samson Iles, pastor of the Baptist Church of Cardiff, 


Wales, and Rev. J. R. Ackroyd, pastor of the Con- 


) 


gregational Church at Harrow, England. Dr. Ack- 
royd came with the special mission of presenting a 
message from the English Congregationalist Min- 
isters’ Crusade Against War, an organization of 
which he is secretary. 

The message as presented by Dr. Ackroyd to the 
Christian forces of America through the Federal 
Council of Churches, was as follows: 


“The members of the English Congregationalist Min- 
isters’ Crusade Against yvar througn their Committee 
heartily commend to the Christian Churches of Amer- 
ica their Secretary, the Rev. J. R. Ackroyd, B.D., of 
London. 

“Through him they would send a message of greet- 
ing to all Christian men and women in America, united 
in the common cause of peace. 

“They rejoice in the work for peace that is being 
done by the American churches and in the success that 
has already attended their efforts. 

“In view of the present opportunity created by the 
American multilateral treaty proposals, they would ap- 
peal to all the forces of Christ to cooperate in the ob- 
taining of a ‘warless world’ Church, wholly dedicated 
to peace and uncompromisingly opposed to war. 

“They believe that only as the Church becomes the 
advocate of a ‘warless world,’ will those conditions ar- 
rive in which war will be outlawed because the nations 
learn war no more. They believe that the churches of 
Christ must lead the way by a clear declaration with- 
out waiting for, though seeking the couveration of, 
other societies. To this end, the members of the 
English Crusade will gladly work in any way of co- 
operation that is suggested by the American Churches.” 


THE CHURCH OF THE PUTURE 


I think of the Church of the future as that great 
seer, Sir Thomas Moore, saw it: as a mighty cathe- 
dral round whose nave many chapels are found. In 
each we may worship as we think best—Roman 
Catholic, Greek, Anglican, Presbyterian, Quaker, and 
the rest; but at times we shall all unite in a great act 
of worship in the nave that is open to all. 


—Mavupre RoypEn 


EASTER AS A FIXED FESTIVAL 


A “FIXED EASTER,” long discussed, has be- 
come a reality in England. It is reported that, 
by Act of Parliament, the Church of England will 
hereafter observe the festival on the Sunday after 
the second Saturday in April. It is believed that other 
churches in Great Britain may take a similar action in 
the not distant future. Next year the Church of Eng- 
land will observe Easter on April 14, while the 
churches that continue to follow the old arrangement 
of observing the first Sunday after the first full moon 
after the vernal equinox, will recognize March 31. 


’ 
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ENGLISH CHURCHES PLAN COOPERATIVE 
SOCIAL PROGRAM 


MOST important correlation of the social forces 
A of the churches of Great Britain is nearing com- 
pletion, in the new Social Council of English Churches. 
The plan of organization has been completed and 
now awaits final action by the church authorities. 
When ratified, it will bring together the social depart- 
ments of all British churches, including the Catholic, 
if they are willing to unite in national service. The 
proposal has the active interest of the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship of the Church of England and 


‘the support of eminent bishops. 


The aim of the new Council is to create “a single 
body duly authorized by the churches to effect their 
cooperation in all their endeavors to apply the Chris- 
tian faith to social, industrial and economic questions.” 
Structurally, the Council recognizes the denomina- 
tional organizations for ‘social service of England, 
Scotland and Wales. A majority of the Central 
Council must consist of representatives recommended 
by the organizations in each denomination that express 
its interest in social thought and action; but provision 
is made for effective representation from local social 
councils of churches and for co-opting men and 
women from the social sciences. Separate national 
councils are provided for England, Scotland and 
Wales, and these are to cooperate in the British 
Council. 

In addition to the Executive Committee, provision 
is made for committees on social education, research 
and promotion of local cooperation. Local councils 


are to be built up in communities, after the example 


of Copec. It is understood that Copec will disappear 
by absorption into the new organization, and that many 
of those who figured in Copec will be active in the 
new Council. 

The Research Department will maintain relation- 
ships with the Research Bureau at Geneva (The In- 
ternational Social Institute, created by the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work) and will 
select the British collaborator. The Department of 
Social Education has in contemplation the publication 
of an informational bulletin after the type of the 
Federal Council’s Information Service. 


_- The creation of this Council will end the vexations 


i 


of uncoordinated efforts in Great Britain in the field 
of Life and Work. It is one phase of the marked 
tendency toward the creation of general councils for 
practical service in the several countries of Europe. 


WortH M. Tippy 
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Conference on Annuities 


HE Federal Council’s Committee on Financial 

‘and Fiduciary Matters is calling a Conference 
on Annuities, to be held in New York City on Friday, 
November 9, 1928, beginning at 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon. The place will be the Conference Room of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The general subjects suggested for consideration are: 


1. Legislative Requirements and Provisions 
Literature concerning Annuity Gifts 


is 
3. Uniform Rates 
4. Financial and Accounting Problems 
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ee There Too Many Churches 


in Our Town ?”’ 


N PREPARATION for the National Church 

Comity Conference, which met at Cleveland in 
January, 1928, an outline bearing this title was pre- 
sented by the Inquiry. It has been revised and 
enlarged, and with the cooperation of the Federal 
Council, the Home Missions Council and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions, is about to be printed 
in pamphlet form for consideration by church groups 
throughout the country. It contains upward of one 
hundred pages. It is intended primarily for use by 
those who wish to make a serious study of their own 
community, called “Hometown” in the pamphlet. 

Part I discusses the question, “Is Any Union of 
Churches in Hometown Desirable?” with chapters 
on “What Should the Church of Hometown Be Do- 
ing?” “How Hometown Came to Have Its Different 
Churches,” “Can Hometown Needs Be Met by Co- 
operation of the Churches?’ “Is Church Union in 
Hometown Desirable or Undesirable?’ 


Part II inquires, “Should a United Church in 
Hometown Have Any Denominational Affiliation? If 
Not, Why Not? If So, How Many?” ‘The questions 
raised are: “What Advantages, If Any, Has the 
Undenominational Church over a Church with De- 
nominational Affiliation or Affiliations?” “Shall the 
Proposed United Church Have Several Denomina- 
tional Affiliations, If Any, or Only One?” 


Part III considers, “What Preliminary Steps Must 
Necessarily Precede the Consummation of Union?” 
Its chapters deal with “Sounding Public Opinion,” 
“What Further Steps Are Necessary before Concrete 
Proposals Looking to Union Are Made?” and “Dis- 
cussion of the Draft Scheme of Union.” 


There is an extensive bibliography and a section 
devoted to general suggestions for the reader, with 


‘appendices containing constitutional and other forms 


that will be useful if the study results in any decision 
to secure some kind of union. 


STUDYING NEGRO ACHIEVEMENT 


HE Commission on Interracial Cooperation is 

offering to high school students three cash 
prizes aggregating $100 for the best papers on “Amer- 
ica’s Tenth Man” submitted on or before March 1, 
1929. The purpose of these prizes is to encourage the 
study of the Negro’s part in American history. It is 
believed that such a study will be helpful to the chil- 
dren of both races, promoting more tolerance and 
_ sympathy on the one side, and developing wholesome 
‘trace pride on the other. The cooperation of high 
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school principals and teachers is earnestly invited. 
Full particulars, together with a sixteen-page pam- 
phlet of suggestive source material, will be sent with- 
out charge to anyone interested.. Address, 409 Palmer 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Centennial of First Foreign 
Mission Church 


Ma NHE centenary of the first foreign mission » 
church founded by Americans, the Hume 
Memorial Church, Bombay, India, was ob- 

served at the annual meeting of the American Board 

of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, held in 

Bridgeport, Conn., October 16-18. 

The first missionaries to Bombay, Rev. and Mrs. 
Samuel Nott and Rev. Gordon Hall, arrived in 1813. 
The first convert was made in 1819. In the printed 
survey for 1927-1928, presented at Bridgeport by 
the secretaries of the American Board, it is stated 
that when the Hume Memorial Church was organized 
missionaries were dying faster than converts were 
made. In contrast, today the Hume Memorial 
Church occupies “a large imposing brick edifice set 
in an attractive enclosure. It has its own Indian 
pastor and is not only self-supporting but also sup- 
ports its own missionary activities. Adjoining its 
edifice is a Neighborhood House now in the second 
year of service for the social application of Chris- 
tianity. A block and a half away is Bowker Hall, a 
center for social and educational work for women and 
girls. A block off in another direction is Byculla 
High School whose centenary is simultaneous with 
that of the church. The students of the high school 
number 400 youths of both sexes and include Chris- 
tians, Hindus, Mohammedans and Jews.” 


Refuting Anti-Jewish Slander 


HE old slander against the Jews that they use 

Christian blood for ritual purposes found at 
least an isolated revival in a Northern New York 
town at the time of the Jewish holidays in September. 
As a result, the Commission on Better Understanding 
between Christians and Jews, of which President 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown’ University is Chairman 
and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, is one 
of the leading members, made a statement which has 
been very widely published, declaring that there is no 
basis whatever in fact for the charge against the Jews 
and appealing to the public to cease repeating it. 
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Why They Stand by Prohibition 


received its support only from ministers and 

moral crusaders, that it is worth while to recall 
what some of the outstanding economists, business 
men, physicians and educators have had to say upon 
the subject. 


S: MANY opponents of prohibition talk as if it 


Hear what is said by those who are in a position to 
speak with highest authority on the economic side: 


“Prohibition has simply replaced a parasitic 
industry by constructive industries. Breweries 
and saloons have given place to something more 
valuable. Even on the Bowery, formerly one 
of the densest saloon districts of New York City, 
saloons have been replaced by restaurants, cloth- 
ing establishments, groceries, candy shops, shoe 
stores, hardware stores, jewelry shops, banks, 
etc. The value of the land on these sites has not 
fallen, as was predicted, but in most cases has 
risen.”—IrviING FisHER, Professor of Political 
Economy, Yale University. 


“The great improvements in business which 
are shown by the Babson chart can be explained 
in large part as the result of the influence of 
prohibition. The salvage of our former waste 
of two billion dollars or more a year due to the 
liquor traffic must have been a real economic fac- 
tor in the prosperity following the war. I know 
of no other way to account fully for the great 
impetus in home building, the tremendous num- 
ber of new automobiles purchased, the larger 
volume of department-store sales, accompanied 
at the same time by a continued swelling of sav- 
ings bank deposits.” —Rocrer W. Basson, Statis- 


effects that interfere with physical and mental 
work. 

“The national interference with the commercial 
liquor trade, through the prohibition enforce- 
ment act, has undoubtedly contributed to the 
great improvement in the public health that has 
occurred in the past ten years, partly by diverting 
the large sum previously spent by wage-earners 
into payments for better food, clothing and shel- 
ter for themselves and their families, and partly 
by reducing the process of mild or severe chronic 
or acute poisoning of the bodies of most of those 
who made it a regular part of their diet.” 
—Haven Emerson, M.D., Professor of Public 
Health Administration in the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Columbia University. 


Now let educators speak out of their experience in 
the training of youth: 


“T favor keeping the Prohibition Amendment 
as it now stands, with strict enforcement, my 
chief reason being that, in my judgment, no 
modification has been prepared which would not 
inevitably bring back the saloon with all the evils 
connected therewith.’ — ELMER ELLSworTtH 
Brown, Chancellor of New York Unwwersity. 


“We hear a good deal of the modification of. 
the Volstead Law, accompanied by the admission 
that the saloon has been a monstrous evil which 
must be checked. As a matter of fact, there is 
no way by which alcohol for drinking purposes 
can be made acceptable and accessible. There is 
no substitute for the saloon, short of its sup- 
pression.”—Davip Starr Jorpan, Chancellor 
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tician. Emeritus, Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

Now let a representative of business interests speak : And finally, to those who have been led into think- 
“Our men are very much better off since pro- ing that Canada has “solved the problem,” comes the 

hibition, as our records indicate that their at- following reply from a Canadian educator, Alfred 

tendance is more regular, their savings have Gandier, President of Knox College, Toronto: 


increased, and property ownership has greatly 
advanced. I believe that industrial competition 
will force prohibition upon the whole world.” 


Henry Forp. 


As to the effect on labor, John G. Cooper, a leader 
in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and a 
member of Congress, says: 


“Prohibition is making a capitalist of the 
worker, creating a general ownership of the 
means of production. . . . When the saloon 
closed, the “poor inan’s club’ may have vanished, 
but we are replacing it today with comfortable 
homes, fine labor temples and a chain of strong 
labor banks.” 


Next take the testimony of one of the outstanding 
American leaders in public health: 
“Beverage alcohol used internally in an amount 


sufficient to give the subjective sensations which 
are sought by those who use it has physiological 


“We have in Ontario what is perhaps the 
strictest government control measure that has 
ever been placed on the statute books of any 
country or province. The commission which con- 
trols the business for the government is headed 
by a man of ability, with experience in public 
life and of high character. There is a determined 
effort to suppress bootlegging and an honest at- 
tempt to enforce the law. We have government 
control at its best; and yet my judgment is, that, 
compared with the time of Provincial Prohibi- 
tion, bootlegging has not decreased, while drink- 
ing and drunkenness have greatly increased. 
Statistics show the enormous increase in the 
amount of liquor imported and manufactured; 
and nothing speaks more eloquently of what is 
anticipated by ‘the trade’ than the fact that since 
the government control act was passed by our 
Provincial House, brewery and distillery stocks 
in general have advanced in value from 200 to 
300 per cent.” 
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Bishop of Corinth Visits American 
| Churches 


N OCTOBER 3 the Federal Council’s Com- 
() mittee on Relations with Eastern Churches 

was host to the Bishop of Corinth (Greek 
Orthodox) at a luncheon meeting held in the Aldine 
Club, New York. The Bishop came to this country 
for a brief visit, largely to secure help for the peo- 
ple of the province and city of Corinth, in Greece, 
which was devastated by the disastrous earthquake 
this spring. 

Dr. Macfarland, the General Secretary of the 
Council, in introducing the Bishop, spoke of the fact 
that he had visited Corinth shortly after the disaster 
and had been so profoundly impressed by the devasta- 
tion that he had sent several cable messages urging 
immediate general relief. 

The distinguished guest addressed the meeting 
through an interpreter, his plea on behalf of the 
stricken province losing none of its forceful appeal 
‘on that account. He stated that when the community 
was visited by calamity, the Government called upon 
the head of the diocese to organize the relief forces. 
The impoverished people rallied around their spir- 
itual shepherd; food was collected from outlying dis- 
tricts and temporary dwellings erected to house the 
“survivors; but now, with winter coming on, these 
makeshift structures would be insufficient. 

The Bishop wished particularly to lay upon the 
hearts of American Christians the project of rebuild- 
ing the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, foundations of 
which were undermined by the earthquake. 


\ 


Churches Study Anti-War Pact 


‘ROM many quarters and in many ways evidence 
/* accumulates to show that the churches of America 
are giving enthusiastic support to the Anti-War Pact 
of Paris and carefully studying its significance. 


A 48-page booklet prepared by the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will, entitled: “The Proposal to Renounce War,” is 
being used as a four-weeks’ study course in a grow- 
ing number of church groups. This study course is 
admirably suited for discussion groups. In each of 
the four lessons the information essential to an in- 
telligent grasp of present international conditions and 
trends is presented, together with questions for further 
study and discussion. The subjects treated in the four 
‘studies are: The Arbitration Movement; Principal 
Features of the Multilateral Treaty; The General 
Lovement for the Outlawry of War, and the Relation 

hd 
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BUNYAN’S COTTAGE, ELSTOW 
The Federal Council of Churches and the American Tract Society 
are encouraging the observance of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of John Bunyan, which occurred in November, 1628. 


of the Multilateral Treaty to the Whole Peace Move- 
ment. : 


Copies of this study course may be had for fifteen 
cents each,-ten for one dollar. 


A four-page pamphlet, outlining suggestions for the 
observance of Armistice Day in the interest of world 
peace (published by the Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill, $2.00 per hundred) is also 
much in demand. 


NEEDED INFORMATION 


HE issue of Information Service, published by 

the Federal Council’s Research Department, on 
October 13, is devoted entirely to a review and inter- 
pretation of the work of the International Labor 
Organization. This phase of the work sponsored by 
the League of Nations is so significant for social 
progress, and this account so comprehensive and dis- 
cerning, that leaders in the churches will be grateful 
for it. Information Service (weekly) is issued at 
$2.00 per year. 


Methodists Appoint Peace Secretary 


HE Commission on World Peace appointed by 

the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church last May, has given evidence of its 
intention to take its work seriously by electing Rev. 
Alvin C. Goddard as executive secretary, beginning 
his work this month. Dr. Goddard is a former pastor 
of the Chestnut Street Church, Portland, Maine. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is the first de- 
nominational body to provide a definite budget for its 
agency in behalf of peace. 


let entitled 
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Glimpses of Interdenominational Life 


Church Comity 
In New Hampshire 


On November 15 and 16, at Manches- 
ter, N. H., the denominational repre- 
sentatives in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, comprising what is known as “The 
Interdenominational Commission” are to 
meet to consider the “Five-Year Program 
of Survey and Adjustment” which is be- 
ing carried forward in that state. In 
preparation for this meeting, Dr. Her- 
mann M. Morse, the new member of the 
staff of the Home Missions Council, has 
been carrying on an intensive survey of 
certain sections of New Hampshire in 
order to have a body of up-to-date and 
authoritative data on which a program 
can be based. 


Following Up 
The Immigrants 


Under the joint direction of the Home 
Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, the Bureau 
of Reference for Migrating People has 
just completed its sixth year of service. 
During this period over 56,000 names of 
Protestant immigrants arriving in Ameri- 
ca have been sent to ministers of churches 
in the communities to which the immi- 
grants were going. In this way contact 
between the church and new residents of 
the community who especially needed 
service were made in a great number of 
cases. The Director of the Bureau has 
just completed the preparation of a book- 
“Welcome to the United 
States” which is designed to give to ar- 
riving immigrants simple information 
about the churches in America and to 
encourage them to establish a church 
affiliation. Sample copies can be secured 
without cost from either one of the 
Councils. 

The principal races now furnishing im- 
migrant aliens are reported as follows, 
listed in proportion to the rumber of im- 


migrants in the last fiscal year: Mexi- 
can, German, Irish, English, Scotch, 
Italian, Scandinavian, French. These 


eight races furnish 85 per cent of the 
total immigration. 


Illinois Disciples 
Speak Out 


The Christian Missionary Convention 
of Illinois, at its meeting early in Octo: 
ber, went on record as urging larger 
support of the Federal Council of 
Churches as the best way of moving 
toward larger Christian unity. The ac- 
tion taken by the Convention was as fol- 
lows: 


“In view of the interest the Dis- 
ciples of Christ have always had in 


Christian unity, and believing that 
the time has fully come when Prot- 
estant communions must enter into 
the closest possible cooperation with 
each other in evangelism, religious 
education, social service, and in co- 
ordinating all their forces for the 
more adequate discharge of their 
high and holy ministry of redemption 
and nurture for individuals and for 
society, and in, recognition of the 
purpose of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 
we commend the Council to the 
favorable consideration of our pastors 
and organization leaders and to the 
churches. 


“We recommend that the Disciples 
cordially support the Council in its 
efforts to realize its objectives, be- 
lieving that in so doing we shall 
hasten the day for which our Lord 
so fervently prayed when all His fol+ 
lowers should be united and thus 
make possible the evangelization of 
the world and the realization of the 
ideals of the Kingdom of God. 


“We also recommend that our 
churches cooperate with the Western 
Office of the Council in the promo- 
tion of local institutes or confer- 
ences to establish and strengthen 
cooperation among all the churches. 


“We further recommend that all 
our churches include the Federal 
Council of Churches in their budgets 
to the end that we may bear a 
worthy share of the expenses in- 
volved in the promotion of its im- 
portant work,” 


Host to Foreign Students 


The Chicago Church Federation on 
November 22 is to give its Fourth An- 
nual Dinner to students from other lands 
now studying in the vicinity of Chicago. 
Hosts or hostesses are found who will 
provide the tickets for one or more stu- 
dents and sit with them at the dinner. 

When one realizes that there are ten 
thousand foreign students in the United 
States and that they may have a major 
part in shaping future attitudes of their 
own countries, the significance of such 
a program as this on the part of the fed- 
erated churches is beyond estimate. 


The Story 
Of the Waldensians 


A pamphlet telling in brief form the 
fascinating story of the Waldensians, 
dating from the twelfth century, has 
lately come from the pen of Fred S. 
Goodman and has been published by the 
American Waldensian Aid Society, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The booklet 
explains who the Waldensians are, when 
and where they originated, what con- 
tributions they made to history and why 


Americans have important reasons to be 
interested in their welfare. It is safe 
to say that no one can read this book- 
let without coming to have the highest 
admiration for the spirit and work of the 
Waldensians. 


Episcopal Cooperation 
In Kansas Council 


A statement in the September BULLETIN 
concerning the cooperation of the Prot-. 
estant Episcopal Church in the new Coun- 
cil of Churches for the State of Kansas, 
proves, in the hght of fuller informa- 
tion, to have been inaccurate. The rela- 
tionship which is sustained by the Epis- 
copal Church is officially defined by the 
following resolution, adopted at the last 
Convention of the Diocese: 


“Resolved that the Diocese of 
Kansas in Annual Convention as- 
sembled welcome with gratitude the 
opportunity to cooperate in matters 
of common interest as expressed in 
the Constitution of the Council of 
Churches of Kansas, and express 
their desire to affiliate through their 
Departments of Social Service and 
Religious Education and in so far 
as the relationship of the National 
Church to the Federal Council of 
Churches may suggest.” 


Honoring Viscount Allenby 


In connection with the visit to this 
country of Viscount Allenby, known 
throughout the world as the deliverer of 
Palestine, a public reception was given in 
his honor at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on the evening of October 3. Dr. John 
H. Finley, who became a warm friend of 
General Allenby while serving on the 
Red Cross Mission in Palestine during 
the war, was chiefly responsible for the 
delightful occasion. 


Honorable John W. Davis was the 
chairman of the meeting. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, President of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, brought greetings in be- 
half of the Protestant bodies, Dr. James 
L. Barton spoke similarly for Near East 
Relief, and other important religious and 
humanitarian bodies were represented. 


Week of Prayer 
for Young Men and Boys 


The World’s Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. has designated November 11-17 as 
a Week of Prayer for Young Men and 
Boys. A thirty-two page pamphlet for 
the occasion, consisting of a series of in- 
terpretations and meditations on the 
Lord’s Prayer, section ‘by section, has — 
been prepared by Dr. Robert Seneca — 
Smith, of the Yale Divinity School, and 


‘is available at fifty cents a dozen, $3.75 
a hundred, from the National Council 
of the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


Why Federation? 


The Boston University School of Re- 
ligious Education and Social Service has 


recently issued a bulletin entitled “Ten’ 


Reasons for Federation.” It is by 
Clarence R. Athearn and is a reprint of 
an article that appeared in 1925 in the 
Christian Union Quarterly. It is an es- 
say on the advance of federation, as 
exemplified by the Federal Council, and 
bears a preface calling attention to the 
significance of the Rochester meeting of 
the Federal Council, to be held in De- 
cember, and of the studies being carried 
forward by the Committee of One Hun- 
dred. The discussion develops from the 
point of view of the moral idea of gov- 
ernment and is reprinted at this time in 
view of the Federal Council’s discussions. 


Interary By-Paths 


BisMARCK, By Emil Ludwig. 
Brown and Company, $5.00. 


Pes volume richly deserves the wide 

reading being given to it by the 
American public. The author seems to 
possess an almost uncanny insight into 
the secret recesses of character forma- 
tion. He knows his subject. He relates 
not only the historical incidents of Bis- 
marck’s life, but, in addition, interprets 
for the reader the struggles that took 
place within the life and mind of the 
man of “plood and iron.” Bismarck is 
pictured as the flghter—a man who pur- 
sued without deviation his own obiec- 
tives irrespective of the fatal consequences 
of that action on the lives and destinies 
of other persons and nations. 


Little, 


‘In Tune with tHe Finite. By Thomas 
L. Masson. Century Company. 


‘4 Pee former editor of Life adds an- 
another volume of essays to those 
rich collections that have been previously 
published. Here he discusses many 
themes of universal human interest, in- 
cluding mysticism, love and marriage. 
diet, accidents, the 23d Psalm and a 
dozen others as varied and interesting. 


THE GotpEN Bees. By Daniel Hender- 
son. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


READAPTED historical novel that 
deals with the romance of Elizabeth 
Patterson of Baltimore, who married 
‘Jerome Bonaparte, Napoleon’s youngest 
brother. A descendant of this marriage 


became a member of Theodore Roose-— 


velt’s Cabinet. 


ENGLISH MoprerRNIsM: Its OricIN, METH- 
ops, Aims: By H. D..A. Major. 274 
pages. Harvard University Press. 

‘a SERIES of lectures delivered at 

-* * Harvard. University, tracing the 

rical development of modernism in 
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the English Church. The volume is in 
the main a defense of the right of an 
Anglican to be a modernist. It discusses 
the attitude of modernists to creeds, to 
miracles and to science, and thinks that 
the significance of the so-called modern- 
ist movement is that it is setting the 
spirit of Jesus free from dogmatic 
shackles. The author believes that: the 
fact of the incarnation is to be empha- 
sized rather than the mode. 


On War and Peace 


EpUCATION For WorLD-CITIZENSHIP. By 
William G, Garr. Stanford University 
Press, California, $2.50. 


DISCUSSION of the aims, meth- 

ods and subject matter of world- 
citizenship as an extension of the program 
of civic training already in effect in our 
schools. A helpful volume for teachers 
who see their pupils as citizens for the 
building’ of tomorrow’s world. Each 
chapter is provided with abundant ref- 
erences for further study. 


MAcHINE-GuN Drirtomacy. By J. A. H. 
Hopkins and Melinda Alexander. Lewis 
Copeland Co., Inc., New York, $2.50. 


TRENCHANT indictment of the 

policies of the American Govern- 
ment in Mexico, Haiti, Nicaragua and 
the Philippine Islands. The authors de- 
clare that these policies have intimate 
relations with the captains of industry, 
finance and politics, and support Senator 
Nye’s bill, declaring it to be the policy 
of the United States never to “guarantee 
nor protect by force the investments and 
properties of its citizens in foreign coun- 
tries.” 


ReEttG1Io MILITIS. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


LIBERAL discussion of the central 

problems of life, religion, govern- 
ment and the new age. A book for seri- 
ous thinkers. “A philosophy of life 
conceived thirteen years ago amid the 
mud and vermin of the trenches.” 


By Austin Hopkinson. 


THe Way or Sacrifice. By Fritz von 
Unruh. Translated from the German, 
by C. A. Macartney. Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.50. 


STARTLING, realistic story by a 

gifted German soldier at Verdun. 
First written at the request of the Ger- 
man General Staff and then promptly 
suppressed, it circulated secretly in manu- 
script copies and is thought to have 
undermined the morale of more than one 
regiment. A help in understanding the 
German mind during the Great War. 


Jesus THE Patriot. By Frank B. Cow- 
gill, Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, $1.25. 


LIFE of Jesus from a new stand- 
point, brief, scholarly and vital for 
our age. The author believes that “the 
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spirit and principles of the Patriot- 
Prophet of Galilee must rule the life of 
nations as the only condition of civic 
virtue, social felicity and international 
peace.” 


The Individual and Society 


THE MyTH oF THE INDIVIDUAL. By 
Charles W. Wood. John Day Co., New 
York, 1927, $2.50. 


FASCINATING, racy, incisive, 

original, thought-provoking study of 
man as a developing social individual, in 
a developing social, industrial and re- 
ligious organism. Mr. Wood’s style is 
full of sudden turns and paradoxes, with 
many a humorous hit at current theories 
and traditions. 


RELIGION AND SocrAL Justice. By Sher- 
wood Eddy. George H. Doran Com- 
pany, $1.50. 


ESUS is here regarded as a radical, 

in the sense that he insisted upon get- 
ting at the very root of the social 
maladjustments of His day. The religion 
of Jesus, both in precept and example, is 
regarded by the author as a religion of 
social justice. Religion is not only some- 
thing to be believed. It is a “life to be 
lived, a principle and a program to be 
incarnated in character and built into a 
social order.” 


From THE Mait Bac 


“T want to tell you of my apprecia- 
tion of the rich intellectual and spiritual 
treat you spread before us in the FEDERAL 
Councu. Butietin.: I like your an- 
nouncement, so far ahead, of future 
events so that we pastors can also plan our 
schedules so as to take notice of the in- 
terdenominational movements and world- 
wide interests, and then find access to 
material bearing upon these larger 


themes.” 
—Tuomas M. BISHOP. 


St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
Castleton, N. Y. 


“No paper coming to my desk gives 
me more pleasure than the BULLETIN of 
the Federal Council. Three cheers for 
the good work you are doing and best 
wishes for your continued success!” 


—W. M. DANNER. 


American Mission to Lepers 
New York, N.Y. 


“T enjoy the BULLETIN’ very, very 
much and find it most helpful and profit- 
able. In fact, there are few periodicals 
of any kind that come to my desk that 
provide such splendid material as is 
found in your BULLETIN.” 

—G,. M. Gornon. 


Brick Presbyterian Church 
East Orange, N. J. 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Why the War Came 


INCE the momentous event in Paris 

on August 27, thought is turning ‘+o 
those last days of the war and the end- 
ing of the futile slaughter which need 
never have begun, if a few people in high 
places had been able to think straight 
for twenty years beforehand. Since the 
Armistice, a flood of books has given us 
the historic sequence of the events of 
the World War, but scarcely one has 
given us its psychic background. It is a 
pleasure to call the attention of readers 
to a remarkable book, THE PrRE-War 
Mrinp or Britain (Allen and Unwin, 16 
shillings), by C. E. Playne, the author of 
“The Neuroses of the Nations” which 
two years ago presented the pre-war 
hysteria in Germany and France. 

The author has dealt impartially and 
convincingly with the abnormal fears and 
complex emotions generated before the 
war by the militaristic press and the 
alarm-calls of the armament-makers. The 
author amassed for years voluminous ma- 
terial upon which to draw for confirmation 
and illustration. The sum total of tes- 
timony is surprising to Americans who 
were then only casual tourists. “In 
France chauvinistic nationalism took the 
form of a fatalistic mysticism darkly 
robed in a pessimism which bordered on 
religious melancholia. In Germany, a 
rude, barbaric exaltation of force and 
the State as a deified personality claimed 
many as victims of an untimely obses- 
sion. In England, the pride of imperial- 
ism blunted the larger, more generous 
conception of human society, whilst a 
special form—jingoism—intoxicated a 
mob which comprised all ranks of so- 
ciety.” 

Modern industrialism was producing a 
race of men who, when war finally came, 
found a sense of relief from carking 
care, slum life, worry about unemploy- 
ment and tomorrow’s breakfast and a 
delightful sense of adventure in escaping 
dull monotony. False slogans in head- 
lines became the philosophy of millions. 
“Nationalism was clutched as something 
real and yet ideal and embraced with 
religious fanaticism.” Inherited wealth 
and the nouveau riche with endless faith 
in their superiority united in a common 
attitude toward the unprivileged and 
toward civic duty. 

In these solemn days approaching the 
tenth anniversary of the end of slaughter 
it is well for us to look back and now 
sanely study the cause of it all. Many 
things are becoming clear which the 
muddle-headed thinking of the time did 
not perceive. Lloyd George, after at 
first proclaiming that there was just one 
nation responsible which had concocted a 
diabolical plot to master the earth, after 
the war ended declared that no ruler had 
really wanted war but that “the nations 
had glided, or rather staggered and 


stumbled, into it.’ It is now apparent 
that five nations were more or less to 
blame for accomplishing what none of 
them wanted. If the new generation 
which is growing up today is to be wiser 
than the blundering fathers were, let this 
Armistice Day teach lessons which this 
powerful book presents, one of the most 
useful books which the war has pro- 
duced. 
AN Me 


The Marriage Crisis 


By ERNEST R. GROVES 
Longmans, Green, $2.00 


A SUBJECT of crucial im- 

portance to every leader 
in religious life and thought 
is here treated by a prominent 
student of social institutions 
in a manner that affords a 
solid, scientific basis for the 
Christian ideal of marriage 
and the home. 

The chief problem, as the 
author sees it, lies in an 
exaggerated emphasis in cer- 
tain quarters today on “sex 
as an experience by itself,” to 
the exclusion of interest in 
the other sources of com- 
radeship in marriage. “Com- 
panionate marriage” is found 
to be only the old theory of 
trial marriage under a new 
name, and to stand in the 
way of successful marriage, 
both because of its undue pre- 
occupation with the physical 
aspect of marriage and be- 
cause of its weakening the 
will to succeed. The pro and 
con of birth control and its 
relation to the present criti. 
cisms of marriage are consid- 
ered dispassionately. 


In this space each month 
special attention will be directed 
to one new book of unusual 
merit. 


The Humanity of God 


By Joun WricHt BUCKHAM 
Harper & Bro., $2.50 


Shoe the conception of God as Father 
offers an interpretation of human ex- 
perience and of the universe that is not 
only tenable but more fully justified than 
any other, is the central theme of this 
study. It is a product of the rich insight 
of the professor of theology at the Pacific 
School of Religion and the author of 


important earlier volumes suffused with 
the spirit of Christian mysticism. 

To hold steadily to belief in a Divine 
Providence is admitted to be hopeless if 
approached from. the superficial stand- 
point of a world made merely for pleasure 
or ease. “Viewed as a recreation center, 
life offers a sorry and distressing spec- 
tacle. Viewed as a school—with a play- 
ground attached—the products of which 
are discipline, character, personality, it 
presents quite another aspect.” 


Jesus, the Son of Man 


By KaAutit GIBRAN 
A. A. Knopf, $3.50 


(Illustrated with drawings by the author) 


4 het beautiful interpretation of Jesus 
comes from the pen of one of His 
own countrymen. Born in Mount Leba- 
non, this young Syrian artist brings to 
the understanding of Jesus a native 
familiarity with the people among whom 
He moved. . 

In these pages, the author retells the 
story of the Man of Nazareth by having 
more than seventy of His contemporaries 
(either historical or imaginative) give 
their impressions of Jesus and His words. 
His mother, His disciples, the mother of 
Judas, Caiaphas, His enemies, Romans, 
Greeks, Persians, all bear their testimony. 
There is no pretense, of course, that this 
is history in the sense of narrating actual 
fact, but that the author has caught an 
abounding measure of the spirit and 
thought of the Syrian Christ none can 
doubt. 


The English Bible and Its 
Story 


By JAMeEs BAIKIE 
Lippincott, $5.00 


HE growth, translations and adven- 

tures of the English Bible, as pictured 
by this able British scholar, are an ab- 
sorbing romance. Against so broad a 
background is the picture drawn that it 
is almost a story of the Reformation in 
England, viewed from the angle of the 
effort to make the Bible available in 
the vernacular to the rank and file of the 
people. 

Nearly a score of illustrations of great 
figures and events in the history of the 
English Bible add to the value of the 
volume. 


Common Sense in Education 


By BERNARD IppINcs BELL 
Thomas Morrow, $2.50 


a Besse: head of St. Stephen’s College, 
Columbia University, is convinced 
that education today is too largely cen- — 
tered around the scientific interest, to the — 


books on themes of the hour published by 
Willett, Clark & Colby 


THE DRIFT OF THE DAY TINKER 


by Burris Jenkins 


the keenly alert minister of the Linwood Christian Church 
of Kansas City. Often spoken of as its “first citizen.” 


with such chapters 
as the DRIFT on 


American Paganism 

Spirituality—W hat? 

The Church—Which 
Way? 

The Bible Infallible? 

The Manner of 


Burris Jenkins is described by Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton as “one of the 
best beloved men in the American 
Pulpit—truly a great preacher— 
radiant in faith, rich in human sym- 
pathy, direct in thought, simple in 
style, winning in appeal. He unites 
in an unusual manner qualities sel- 
dom found together, the man of 
affairs and the man of the spirit, 


Creation 
Heaven and Hell— 


What Are They? 
Adventuring Joyously 


SHODDY 
by DAN BRUMMIT 


A slice of American life. 
Bartelmy Bonafedes and Peter 
Middletons are now known to 
thousands of book readers. 
Shoddy versus wool—in life 
as in cloth. Four printings. 


($2.00) 


STRAIGHT 


ANSWERS 
to Life Questions 


COPELAND SMITH 
at the Microphone 


Unquestionably a book which 
reaches into the lives of peo- 
ple! Answers to life ques- 
tions from many sections of 
the country and from all walks 
of lite. There seems’ to be 
magic in Copeland Smith’s 
ability to get into the very 
heart of the problem leading 
to the question. ($1.50) 


the scholar and the orator, the 
philosopher and the poet.” 


$2.00 AT BOOKSTORES 


CATHOLICISM 
and the American Mind 


by WINFRED ERNEST 
GARRISON 


Pronounced by many to be 
the best book on Roman 
Catholicism for the non- 
Catholic reader. Strongly en- 
dorsed by the secular and re- 
ligious press. Three printings. 


($2.50) 


QUOTABLE 


POEMS 


Compiled by CLARK- 
GILLES EME 


“The best collection of short 
and occasional verse since the 
Oxford Book of Verse,” as 
one reviewer put it. 500 
poems selected from the in- 
spirational verse of 300 poets. 
Three printings. ($2.50) 


Willett, Clark & Colby- Publishers 


440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AND 


THINKER 


JOHN 
BUNYAN 


(1628-1688) 
by 
William 
Hamilton 


Nelson 


With six illustrations 


by Ralph Chesse 


A 
ROBUST 
LIVELY 


story of 
John Bunyan 


and his times 


$1.50 
AT BOOKSTORES 
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fateful neglect of (1) artistic nurture, 
whereby the child is helped to discover 
how to express himself creatively; (2) 
contemplative training, whereby he learns 
to appreciate ultimate values; and (3) 
philosophical culture, which leads him to 


- form a synthesis of what the other dis- 


ciplines have revealed to him. 

Great emphasis is laid upon training in 
religious worship, religious habits and re- 
ligious experience, present education in 
religion being regarded as too exclusively 
a thing of the intellect. 


Cardinal Mercier 


Translated from the French 
by Arthur Livingston 


By Mer. A. LAVEILLE 
Century Co., $2.50 


HIS record of Desiré Mercier, in 

addition to being a timely contribu- 
tion to current biography, gives to 
Protestant readers a. persuasive picture 
of Roman Catholic sainthood. The Car- 
dinal represented a type of sacramental 
and ascetic piety at its best, which, when 


‘combined with extraordinary intellectual 


ability and moral courage, made him a 
justly venerated leader. 

Even more interesting to many readers 
than the story either of his rise in the 
Church or of his intense patriotism will 
be the revealing account of his share in 
the “Malines Conversations” as to the 
possibility of reunion of the Church of 
England and Rome. 


Admurable Preaching 


Ir I Hap ONLY One SERMON TO PREACH, 
English Series. Edited by Sir James 
Marchant. Harper & Bro., $2.50. 


TREASURE-HOUSE of the best 

utterances of twenty of the out- 
standing preachers of England, including 
H. R. L. Sheppard, John A. Hutton, 
Dean Inge, W. E. Orchard, F. B. Meyer, 
Maude Royden, A. E. Garvie, Studdert 
Kennedy, L. P. Jacks; F. W. Norwood, 
and the Bishop of London. No better 
picture of the English pulpit could be 
presented. 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN PREACHING. Edited 
by Miles H. Krumbine. Harper & 
Bro., $2.50. 


‘TWENTY-FIVE leaders in the United 

- Lutheran Church illustrate the bib- 
lical, mystical and theological qualities 
of the preaching in that body today. An 
introduction by the editor emphasizes the 
contribution of Lutheranism to American 
history. 


THe New CuristiaAn Epic. By Albert 
W. Palmer. Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
$1.50. 


TIMULATING sermons, with a fresh- 
ness of style and a modern world- 
view, by thé minister of the First Con- 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN — “ 1928 


1 


The Church > 
and Industrial 
Reconstruction | 


William E. 
Sweet, former Governor of 
Colorado, writing in the 
“Christian Herald” for Oc- 
tober 13, says: 


“In 1921 the Commit- 
tee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook pub- 
lished ‘The Church and 
Industrial Reconstruc- - 
tion, a masterly discus- 
sion of the Christian 
ideals of society. In point 
of religious leadership 
this committee has never 
been excelled by any in- 
terdenominational group.” 


Honorable 


The Committee on the War 
and the Religious Outlook, 
which produced the volume, 
was created by the Federal 
Council of Churches. The vol- 
ume is published by Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, at $2.00 
in cloth, $1.00 in paper. 


gregational Church of Oak Park, III. 
The sermon that gives the series its title 
was delivered at the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches. 


THE INCARNATION IN OUR STREET. 
George Stewart. Doran, $1.35. 


eee sermons, dealing with vari- 

ous phases of the inexhaustible mean- 
ing of the life of Christ, notable for 
their rich use of poetry and literature 
and for their spiritual insight. 


By 


PRESENT PERILS IN RELIGION. By Albert 
Edward Day. Abingdon Press, New 
York, $1.25. 


A SERIES of exceptionally thought- 
ful and penetrating sermons on “the 
search for reality in religion and the 
present hindrances that lie in the path 
of discovery.” The themes suggest the 
range of the fruitful inquiry: Ortho- 
doxy, Heresy, Institutionalism, Indi- 
vidualism, Intellectualism, Emotionalism, 
Ideals, Compromise, Symbols, The Lost 
Chord. The sermons were preached in 
Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, Pitts- 
burgh, of which Dr. Day is the pastor. 


CHRISTIAN HuMmANISM. By Russell 
Henry Stafford. Willett, Clark & 
Colby, Chicago, $2.00. 

HE new minister of Old South 
Church, Boston, interprets his topic 
as meaning “a primary preoccupation 
with the betterment of individuals and 
society in this world, and an approach 


to the high mysteries of God by building © 
toward these summits upon a foundation — 


implications.” It is an exceedingly valu- 
able aid to the restatement of ‘Christian 
thought in terms of human values. 


Gop AND THE GoLpEn Rute. By Joseph 


Fort Newton. 

Company. 
oleae brilliant writer and preacher 

adds another to the many volumes 
he has issued of essays and sermons, 
fully up to his usual high standard. 


269 pages. Century 


On the Missionary Task 


YouTH AND THE NEw AMERICA. By G. 
Bromley Oxnam. Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, New York. Cloth, 
$1.00; Paper, 60 cents. 


WIDE-VISIONED, informing and 

stimulating book for young people 
in their teens. The six chapters deal 
with the Characteristics of the Amer- 
ican, the Social Principles of Jesus, 
Swords or Plowshares, Bread and Roses 
(Labor and Capital), That Brotherhogd 
May Prevail, and America, the Beautiful. 


Tue Desire or ALL NATIONS. By Egbert 
W. Smith. Doubleday, Doran, $1.50. 


A missions from the standpoint of the 
Bible, the Preacher, the Church, the 
Church School and the Critic, by a fas- 
cinating writer. 


Let Freedom Ring 


By Arruur GARFIELD HAys 
Boni & Liveright, New York, $2.50 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING discus- 

sion, by a crusading liberal, of cer- 
tain modern tendencies of intolerance in 
the United States, dealing .with concrete 
issues of freedom in education, speech 
and assemblage, the press, place of resi- 
dence, the stage and personal opinion. 


Progressive Formosa 


Issued by the Government of Formosa 


Illustrated 
BRIEF statement of the results of 
three decades of Japanese  oc- 


cupancy, describing the history, people, 
administration, education, industries, fi- 
nances, social work, scientific research 
and principal cities of that little-known 
island. 


The Dreams of Youth 


By Watter Amos MorcaAn 


The Century Co., $2.00 # 


SERIES of stories told to children, a 
as a part of the church service, by — 


A 


a minister who has been unusually suc- 
cessful in dealing with children and 
young people. : ae 


VIVID volume dealing with foreign — 


